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As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
an unless tel for in — the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

Agents or others having device pd ee 
i if the amoun' Co’ ) ar- 
peng ge bank a draft on New York, —— 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New me 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
-certificates of deposite. > 
xr Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
acribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. j 
Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
oa rithin the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
gent, Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
a Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
‘ and the State. : 
“a ccounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 
xp Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, 80 a8 
to make the account even at each remittance. 
tr Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. " 
tr We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - - 1-2dis. 
Baltimore 2 lo. =) Par. Virginia - ap sets 3-4 dis. 
Philadelphia - - - Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis. 
New Yorkcity- - - Par. Ohio - - - - - 2 1-4 dis 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 21-4dis 
New England- - -1-2dis. Kentucky --- - 2 1-4 dis 
New Jersey - - -34dis. ‘Tennessee - - - 3 1-2 dis 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada - - - - 5 dis. 
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ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, i. D. 


The public, through the newspapers, has been 
pretty generally informed that this lady was a 
regular student of Geneva Medical College, and 
received the diploma of that institution at its 
last commencement. As she is the first Medical 
Doctor of her sex in the United States, the case 
is, naturally enough, one of those questionable 
matters upon which there must bea great variety 
of opinions, and the public sentiment is, besides, 
influenced by the partial and inaccurate state- 
ments of facts and conjectures which usually sup- 
ply the place of correct information. To help 
your readers to a better understanding of the 
whole matter than they can gather from these 
uncertain sources, and especially to inform those 
who feel something beyond a merely curious in- 
terest in it, I venture to furnish you a hasty 
sketch of her course, and such notions of herself 
and of her aims as the proprieties of the case 
seem to warrant. 

Miss B. is twenty-eight years of age. She was 
born in the city of Bristol, England. Her father 
settled with his family in New York when she 
was about eleven years old. After a residence 
there of five or six years, he failed in business, 
and removed to Cincinnati. A few weeks after 
his arrival there, he died, leaving his widow and 
nine children in very embarrassed circumstances. 
Elizabeth, the third daughter, was thenseventeen 
years of age. During the ensuing seven years, 
she assisted two of her sisters in teachinga young 
lady’s seminary. By the joint efforts of the elder 
children, the younger members of the family were 
supported and educated, and a comfortable home- 
stead on Walnut Hill was secured for the family. 
The property which, in the midst of their first 
difficulties, they had the forecast to purchase, 
has already quadrupled the price which it cost 
them. I give this fact for the illustration of char- 
acter which it affords. The enterprise of these 
young ladies is still further indicated by the next 
steps which they severally took. Anna, the eld- 
est, some years ago took up her residence in the 
city of New York, where she has until lately 
worked at the trade of periodical authorship, 
French translation, and composer of music. She 
is now in England, under an engagement with a 
pulMisher there, to translate the whole of Fou- 
rier’s works. She was selected for this task for 
her very high ability in French translation, and 
the excellence of her English style. Another 
sister, Emily, is teaching a boy’s school in Cin- 
cinnati, preparing them for college in the depart- 
ments of mathematics and the classic languages. 
And Elizabeth, after two or three years hard 
Jabor and study in North and South Carolina, 
and two years more, exclusively devoted to the 
study of medicine, in Philadelphia and Geneva, 
has her medical diploma in her pocket. 

About five years ago she first entertained the 
idea of devoting herself to the study of medicine 
flaving taken the resolution, she went vigorously 
to work to effect it. She commenced the study 
of Greek, and persevered until she could read it 
satisfactorily, and revived her Latin by devoting 
three or four hours a day to it, until she had both 
sufficiently for all ordinary and professional pur- 
poses. French she had taught, and studied Ger- 
man to gratify her fondness for its modern litera, 
ture. The former she speaks with fluency, and 


translates the latter elegantly, and can mana 
réad Italian prose pretir well ant 
Early in the spring of 1845, for the purpose of 
making the most money in the shortest time, she 
set out for North Carolina, and, after some 
months teaching French and music, and reading 
medicine with Dr. John Dickson at Asheville, she 
removed to Charleston. Here she taught music 
alone, and read industriously under the direction 
of Dr. Samuel H. Dickson, then a resident of 
Charleston, and now Professor of Practice in the 
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try affords; especially in the department of sur- 
pian which she has had but little opportunity 
to see. a 

She will return, when this purpose 1s accom- 
plished, to practice medicine in all its branches, 
and will probably settle in the city of New York. 

My purpose in detailing these particulars is, 
to give the fullest notion of her enterprise and 
object. She gave the best summary of it that can 
be put into words in her reply to the President 
of the Geneva College, when he presented her 
diploma. Departing from the onateres, he rose 
and addressed her in a manner 80 emphatic and 
unusual, that she was surprised into a response. 
“I thank you, sir,” said she. “With the help of 
the Most High, it shall be the study of my life to 
shed honor on this diploma.” 

Her settled sentiment was, perhaps, uncon- 
sciously discovered in this brief speech. She had 
fought her way into the profession, openly, with- 
out disguise, evasion, or any indirection, steadily 
refusing all compromises and expediencies, and 
under better impulses and with higher aims than 
personal ambition or the distinction of singular- 
ity. Her object was not the honor that a medical 
degree could confer upon her, but the honor that 
she resolved to bestow upon it; and that she will 
nobly redeem this pledge is, to all who know her, 





rather more certain than almost any other unar- 
rived event, : 

Those who will form opinions about Miss 
Blackwell herself, from their own views of hér 
enterprise, run a very great risk of making mis- 
takes. It is natural enough for them to ask, 
“ what sort of a woman is she?” and it is likely 
that each will answer it for himself, but it is not 
likely that one in a dozen will hit the truth. Man- 
ifest considerations of propriety forbid such a de- 
scription in the public prints, and especially due 
respect for her own feelings checks the inclina- 
tion which I feel to draw her personal character. 
She seeks no notoriety that can be avoided, though 
she shrinks from no necessary exposure. She has 
not given her name to any of the publications by 
which she has beenearning money for the achieve- 
ment of her great undertaking, and her avoid- 
ance of the occasions of notoriety which court 
her at every turn amounts almost to a fault. In 
manner and spirit she is as quiet and retiring as 
she is inflexible in purpose and determined in ac- 
tion. The spirit of adventure never had a more 
gentle and tranquil lodgment in woman’s nature. 

In the last two or three years, she nas solicited 
perhaps fifty medical men, and at least a dozen 
medical schools, for the privilege of studying the 
profession, and was refused by all except those 
which I have mentioned. I heard her say that 
she had found in the Union four medical schools 
willing to admit black men, and only two that 
would extend the same courtesy to white women. 
I have seen her often after her successive repulses, 
but in no instance heard a word of complaint or 
reproach, or observed the slightest indication of 
dejection. Her conclusion always was, “There 
is some place in the world for me, and Vl find it.” 
There are doubtless other physicians, and per- 
haps other schools, that would have received her, 
but she always took the first acceptable grant, 
and instantly availed. herself of it, with an indus- 
try and promptitude that I never saw matched. 
The fact is, that the faith in which she lives and 
works has the tone and all the force of religious 
confidence. The secret of her efficiency and her 
success is in that patience which rests upon the 
Divine Providence. Her construction of the re- 
sistance which she was constantly encountering 
was always kinder and perhaps truer than any 
friend would allow or any opponent could fairly 
sk. 

She entertains no particular respect for the 
science of medicine, and disavows any natural 
taste for its pursuit; and the incidents of the 
study I believe are as repugnant to her as to any 
sensible woman who would shudderat the thought 
of them. But she differs in the matter of nerves 
from those who shudder at anything which comes 
in the shape of duty and noble enterprise. She 
devoted herself to her novel undertaking at twen- 
ty-three years of age, because she had then work- 
ed herself into the spirit of victory, and the tone 
of an earnest life that could not be smothered in 
her gy & personal interests. Heroes are not 
made of metal that is liable to-rust. 

In person, she is every way rather below the 
middle size. Her weight is certainly less than 
110, but her muscular vigor is perfectly prodi- 
gious. She is never ill, knows nothing of pain, and 
is almost incapable of fatigue. 

Will she succeed? Those who, knowing her, 
do not know that now, are just the kind of gen- 
iuses who will not know the fact when it is fulfill- 
ed before their eyes. 

After her return from Geneva this spring, hav- 
ing the desire to hear our most distinguished med- 
ical teachers, she was cordially invited by several 
of them. Inthe presence of these large classes, 
she heard Drs. Jackson, Chapman, Horner, Gib- 
son, and Rodgers, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania ; and she also heard Drs. Dunglesson and 
Mutter, of the Jefferson School, and Dr. William- 
son, of the Homeopathic College. Dr. Wood, of 
the University, refused. Conservatism came very 
near to caving in completely, but a little Hunker- 
ism saved it from a general crash. The Profes- 
sors of the Geneva College, I learn, have to suffer 
a little from a few of the old tread-mill regulars, 
but they are manly enough to pay the price of 
their own independence without any heart-break- 
ing. What an orderly thing established order is; 
and what a respectable thing respectability is; 
and, moreover, what an interesting thing profes- 
sional interest is ! 

A few of the suckling Galens who loafed upon 
the University benches, I thought, looked a little 
awful at the sight of a Wwoman—not exposed upon 
the surgeon’s table or hacked to pieces in the 
dissecting room, but sitting for all the world 
like a Doctor of Medicine on the platform with 
the Lecturer. They had my sympathies. I 
really pitied them. Think of a rowdy medical 
student objecting to anything on earth on ac- 
count of its indelicacy! It is their misappre- 
hension that a physician must be more or less 
of a blackguard. The question of propriety and 
delicacy had better not be raised—it will thinthe 
ranks of the male practitioners when it comes up. 
Women will decide whether they must forever 
remain ouly sufferers and subjects of medical in- 
delicacy, if they are once wakened up to the dis- 
cussion. 

No one knows better, no one feels more the #n- 
propriety of a woman studying mdicine among a 
crowd of students, than Miss Blackwell ; and when 
she can remove the necessity, she will doit. There 
is some sort of relief for objectors in that; and if 
it affords them any comfort, they may quit whim- 


pering. 
But Miss Blackwell must not be made fespon- 
sible for my feelings about and manner of treat- 
ing this matter. Her own are in many respects 
very different. She was generously invited by 
the medical class of Geneva to come among them. 
In one of the resolutions which they forwarded to 
her, they pledged themselves to do everything in 
their power to make her attendance agreeable to 
her. For two winters she tried them, and ac- 
knowledges that, in letter and spirit, they kept 
their promise nobly. It was next to impossible 
that they should do otherwise, but they did do all 
that was possible to relieve her from the disagree- 
ables of the course; and one of the Professors has 
declared that the College could better afford to 
pay such a woman as Miss B. for attending, than 
do without the wholesome influence of her pres- 
ence in the lecture-room. 
Thus far the whole affair justifies itself, and the 
future can also take care of itself. 
The conclusion of the whole matter, I think, is 
just this: the subject is no longer a question, but 
a fact. Miss B.isa worker. Just so far as peo- 
ple are workers, they are omnipotent, everg one 
of them; they need very little help, and cannot 
be much hindered by anybody. She is one of 
those who cannot be hedged or turned aside, 
or defeated. She will not stop to complain or 
wrangle about proprieties with people that never 
do anything, either right or and she won’t 
fret. She iss not of but of deeds ; 
and those who only want to talk about it, may as 





well give it up. Withal, her is higher 
pitched, her aim is ho 2a her nice * then 
appears to those who look only at sur: and 
worry themselves with what they call rieties 
and practicabilities. Truly, , 
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NEGOTIATIONS CONCERNING THE ANNEXATION 
OF CUBA—REMARKABLE DISCLOSURES. 


Thomas Caute Reynolds, late Secretary of the 
American Legation in Spain, has written a long 
letter to the editor of the Charleston Courier, 
which, on account of its exposure of the intrigues 
of our Government, of the character of its diplo- 
matic agents abroad, and its important revelations 
of the negotiations concerning the annexation of 
Cuba, we lay before our readers at full length. 
It furnishes a remarkable chapter in the history 
of the times. 
Cuarceston, (S. C.,) March 21, 1849. 

To the Editors of the Charleston Courier : 

GentLemen: Onmy return to the United States, 
a short time ago, I was surprised to find that, in 
the press as well as in private, my name had been 
drawn into the discussions on the Cuba question, 
and my course, while I wasa member of the Amer- 
ican Legation at Madrid, made a subject of spec- 
ulation and comment. 

My intention being to withdraw myself entire- 
ly from political life, it is with great reluctance 
that I publish anything on this subject. But the 
advice of personal and political friends, better ac- 


{ quainted than I can be with the degree to which 


public attention has been drawn to the Cuba 
question, has decided me to attempt, as far as a 
due reserve concerning the acts of the American 
and Spanish Governments will permit me, to re- 
move the erroneous impressions which exist in re- 
gard to my position in it. To your courtesy I ap- 
peal for the publication of the present letter. 

My official connection with the American Le- 
gation at Madrid, as its Secretary, commenced in 
July, 1846. Mr. Cass, in his speech on the Yu- 
catan question, has disclosed to the public that 
the condition and fate of Cuba are subjects espe- 
cially commended to the attention of that Lega- 
tion. In January, 1847, while at Gibraltar, I was 
directed to make some inquiries in reference to a 
rumored scheme of Great Britain to obtain Cuba in 
exchange for that fortress. In my reply, I express- 
ed my impression that the rumor, as thus stated, 
was “very absurd.” Theimportant part, however, 
which Gibraltar plays in all negotiations between 
Spain and Great Britain, induced me to examine, 
in person, and as far as my limited knowledge of 
military science would permit, the fortresses of 
Ceuta and Gibraltar, and both coasts of the 
Straits. That examination, and the information 
I obtained from various sources, but particularly 
the rare and valuable knowledge imparted me by 
one of our ablest and most enlightened diplomat- 
ists, the then representative of the United States 
in Morocco, the Hon. T. N. Carr, produced in my 
mind the decided impression that the rumors of a 
project to exchange Gibraltar for Cuba, should 
receive particular attention, without being too 
readily or entirely believed. The opinions which 
I subsequently learned were attributed to Lord 
Nelson, Earl St. Vincent, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, snd Sir Henry Bulwer, entirely confirmed 
this view. 

On the 2d Mey, 1847, Mr. Saunders, the Envoy 
of the United States near Her Catholic Majesty, 
left Madrid for France, and placed me, with lim- 
ited powers and vague instructions, in charge of 
the affairs of the American Legation in Spain. 
During his absence I kept a close watch on the 
proceedings of the agent for the British holders 
of Spanish stock. About the time when the late 
Lord George Bentinck and Lord Palmerston made 
the speeches, so well known to the American pub- 
lic, on the subject of the Anglo-Spanish debt, I 
learned that the agent, supported by Sir Henry 
(then Mr.) Bulwer, was urging the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to mortgage portions of its revenue to 
pay the interest on that debt. I feared that the 
revenues of Cuba might be selected as the most 
convenient for that purpose. I immediately, but 
informally, took measures, simple, but efficacious, 
to protect the interests of the United States in 
that event, and apprised Mr. Saunders of them. 
My letter brought from him the following reply, 
dated Havre, July 12th; 1847: ; 

“T have just received your note of the 7th. I 
am glad you made the inquiry as to the English 
debt Should there be any danger, sooner than 
the English should get any lien on Cuba, I would 
stipulate for the United States to guarantee, in 
some way, the payment of the debt, on having a 
mortgage on Cuba. 

“ff you should ascertain that there is any 
foundation for your suggestion in regard to Cuba, 
you Will at once call on the Minister of State, and 
request a suspension of the arrangement until I 
can return, as I would at once come back if any 
plan of the kind was in agitation.” 

On the 29th of July, 1847, I received another 
letter from Mr. Saunders, postmarked Havre, 
July 24th, in which he says: 

“ What will Salamanca think of the threat 
contained in the letter to the Committee of the 
Bondholders to Isturiz? Is it possible he had so 
little spirit as to receive such a document? As 
this matter is likely to be pressed on the Spanish 
Government, I would write Mr. B. on the subject, 
had I full confidence in him; but as I have not, I 
shall reserve to myself the liberty of acting on the 
general instructions, assuming the responsibility 
of doing what the occasion may call for. I may, 
therefore, submit a proposition to the Minister.” 

The “ Mr. B.” mentioned in that letter was, of 
course, Mr. Buchanan, then Secretary of State of 
the United States. To explain the effect produc- 
ed upon my mind by these letters of Mr. Saun- 
ders, itis necessary to revert to some circumstances 
which had previously occurred. 

I was aware of the fact, since made public by 
Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, in a speech in 
Congress, that Mr. Polk was in the habit of trans- 
mitting directly to the United States Minister at 
London, instructions on the Oregon question, de- 

arting most materially from the positions taken 
in the official correspondence of the Department 
of State; and that on that question the late Pres- 
ident acted both his parts (of a 49 deg. man and a 
54 deg. 40 min. man) at the same time, with such 
consummate skill, that even those in the secret 
were greatly perplexed to know what were his 
real intentions. I supposed that Mr. Saunders 
was honored with a close intimacy by Mr. Polk, 
as he, (Mr.S.,) in reply to inquiries of Captain 
Elliott, formerly British Chargé in Texas, had 
felt himself author:zed to state to that gentleman, 
(who, as I presume, and as Mr. Saunders himself 
supposed, carried the information immediately to 
Lord Aberdeen,) that Mr. McLane possessed in 
a higher degree than Mr. Buchanan the co: fi- 
dence of the late President. I was aware, also, 
that Mr. Saunders, on his arrival at Madrid, had 
urged his predecessor, after the presentation of 
his letters of recall, to suggest to the Spanish 
Minister to tender Her Catholic Majesty’s medi- 
ation between the United States and Mexico, but, 
in the official communications on the subject to 
the Department of State, had omitted to make any 
allusion whatever to the fact, that he himself was 
thus the originator of the whole subsequent pro- 
ceedings in the business. I therefore felt justified 
in supposing that Mr. Saunders had some author- 
ity from Mr. Polk, directly, in the premises. 


But, unfortunately, I had, in the regular dis- 
charge of my ordinary duties, already written a 
despatch to the Department of State on the sub- 
ject. The direction not to write to Mr. Buchan- 
an, implied in Mr. Saunders’s expression of his 
want of confidence in him, placed me thus in a 
position, the danger of which I immediately saw. 
It seemed to me also very possible that Mr. Bu- 
chanan might hear, through the newspapers, of 
the threats of Lord Palmerston, even should Mr. 
Saunders not write to him concerningthem. | 
considered that I would be acting with most-pro- 
priety in. observing the ordinary rules of diplo- 
matic service, and therefore forwarded a second 
despatch, already prepared, in relation to the 
Anglo-Spanish debt, and the plans of England in 
connection with it. In that despatch, I reminded 
the Secretary of State of the general instructions 
in relation to Cuba, issued by Mr. Forsyth in 
1840, (as disclosed by Mr. ve red ) = a 
on opinion that the fears o in 
on the ches of Cuba were directed towards us 
rather than towards England. 

To put an end to a question from which I ap- 
ptehended much embarrassment to myself,as well 
as cag to the interests of the United States, in 
ease Mr. Saunders should prosecute his wild 
scheme of our national faith for the pay- 
ment of three dred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars in order to obtain a mere mortgage on Cuba, 
i hoon = we unofficially, to an elevated em- 
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Prime Minister of Spain, in reference to the 
speech of Lord Palmerston on the Anglo-Spanish 
debt. The cordial relations between Senor Pa- 
checo and myself procured for me all desirable 
information concerning his intentions in the mat- 
ter, and I did all in my power to encourage ami- 
cable feelings in relation thereto. I immediately 
communicated to Mr. Buchanan, as well as to Mr. 
Saunders, the results of the conference, and, con- 
scientiously compelled to differ from Mr. Saun- 
ders’s opinion that the “matter was likely to be 
pressed on the Spanish Government,” I expressed 
to Mr. Buchanan my conviction that no danger 
was to be apprehended from the question. Events 
have shown that my opinion was correct. 

But a day or two after the transmission of that 
despatch, I received another letter from Mr. Saun- 
ders, in which he said, (under date of Havre, 
July 28th, 1847)— 

“T have deemed it safe to write Mr. B. particu- 
larly on the subject of these Spanish bond-hold- 
ers—to advise him what is passing in England, 
and what my apprehensions are as to the possi- 
ble results, and to ask for his views and that of 
the Cabinet. In the mean time you will not fail 
to keep yourself accurately informed of what is 
transpiring ; for though | have no fear of any- 
thing’s being done imniediately, I may wish to 
have all the facts for futare action.” 

Mr. Saunders did nut inform me what he had 
written to Mr. Buchanan. But as it appeared to 
me to be possible that the attention of that gen- 
tleman would be particularly directed to the sub- 
ject of Cuba, I considered that I would be ad- 
vancing the views of Mr. Sauntlers, by at once 
transmitting to the Department of State all the 
information in my hands, which could throw light 
on the policy of Spain towards the United States. 
This I commenced doing, in very confidential 
despatches. wey ap Rage effect produced on the 
policy of Spain by Mr. Forsyth’s instructions, as 
shown by her conduct in relation to the success- 
ful interference of the British Government in 
1843 to procure the recall of the then Spanish 
Minister at Washington, and in consequence of 
the position taken by Mr. Tyler, on sending the 
home squadron to the waters of Havana in that 
year. These despatches were subsequently with- 
drawn by me from the archives of the Legation, and 
suppressed, for several reasons, but particularly in 
consequence of the use made by Mr. Saunders of 
Mr. Buchanan’s name, in a conversation with the 
Duke de Glucksberg, tending (if not designed) to 
impair or destroy the close personal relations be- 
tween that diplomatist and myself. This with- 
drawal was silently acquiesced in by the Depart- 
ment of State, though it never called on me ‘to 
give, (as I had offered, in writing, and as prepara- 
tory to my resignation,) my reasons for this ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented step. 


Towards the end of August, 1847, and while I 
was writing the despatches just alluded to, a 
question arose at Madrii, which occasioned me 
renewed embarrassment—less from its intrinsic 
difficulty, than from the measures taken by Mr. 
Saunders to carry out his singular plan of con- 
ducting at Paris the affairs of the American Le- 
gation at Madrid, some 60) miles off. That ques- 
tion was the divorce of the Catholic Queen from 
her husband, urged by Sir Henry Bulwer on the 
Goyena ministry. Of itself it would have inter- 
ested me but little; but information from various 
sources, and particularly the contents of an in- 
tercepted letter of Sir Henry Bulwer, convinced 
me that the Queen’s divorce was but the first step 
in a plan to obtain for England extended rights 
in or over Cuba, in exchange for her assent to 
the union of Spain and Portugal, on the pro- 
posed marriage of Isabella II, the heir-apparent 
to the Portuguese crown, Ceuta and a commer- 
cial treaty being taken in exchange for Gibraltar, 
and Madame de Montpensier being excluded 
from the succession to the throne. I have se- 
rious doubts whether this plan received the sanc- 
tion of the British Government at home, and 
I believed it would be impossible to obtain for 
it the support of the British public. But I 
nevertheless conceived it my duty to aid in the 
defeat of the project of divorce. The firmness 
of Senor Goyena, then Prime Minister of Spain, 
defeated the powerful combination formed to grati- 
fy the supposed wishes of the Catholic Queen, 
and I was relieved from the necessity of taking 
the active and decided, but unofficial steps which 
in conferences between the French Minister (M. 
de Gluckberg) and myself, if had been agreed 
upon that I should take, in cage the efforts of Sir 
Henry Bulwer rendered it absolutely necessary 
to approach influences wielding great power over 
the mind of the Sovereign herself. But, in all 
the proceedings growing out of or connected with 
that affair, I took care neither to exceed my pow- 
ers, nor disregard the string-nt and even jealous 
instructions sent by Saunders. In respect to one 
of those proceedings—relative io a treasonable 
correspondence concerning the establishment of 
a free negro republic in Cuba—I am disposed to 
be silent, because the Spanish Government has 
determined (I think wisely) to preserve the most 
profound secrecy in regard to it. 


On the 20th of September, 1847, Mr. Saunders 
returned to Madrid, afteran absence of nearly 
five months; I of course reverted to my-former 
position of Secretary of the Legation, a sinecure 
infinitely more agreeable aad advantageous than 
the charge of affairs had proven to be. My in- 
tention, formed long before as was known to my 
friends, without any refereyce to the proteedings 
of Mr. Saunders, to resign my post and return 
to the United States, was changed, for reasons, 
most of which can be of no interest to the public; 
but one of them had sucha direct reference to 
the affairs of Cuba, that it is well, perhaps, to 
refer to it. 

The instructions given by Mr. Forsyth in rela- 
tion to Cuba—the very existence of which I felt 
bound to keep concealed, until it was revealed by 
Mr. Cass in his published speech on the Yucatan 
question, and the terms of which I have commu- 
nicated to no one—were considered by me, as 
soon as I examined them, (in May, 1847,) to be 
eminently unconstitutiongl. It was chiefly for 
this reason that I called the attention of the De- 
partment of State to them, in my first despatch 
in relation to the Anglo-Spanish debt, though the 
humbleness of my position prompted me to make 
no comments on their legality or propriety. In 
addition, I felt assured that they had had the 
most disastrous effects on our relations with 
Spain, particularly in reference to our present 
and also to our possible future interests in Cuba. 
These views I did not conceal from Mr. Saun- 
ders, and I was gratified to find, before my depar- 
ture from Madrid, that, when suggested to him 
from another quarter, the latter of the opinions 
above expressed was, in practice, adopted by 
him. But, somewhat to my surprise, he had, on 
his return from France, thought proper to act 
on these instructions, dlthough he had himself 
referred them back to the Department of State 
for revision, not because (as he wrote to me) on 
July 24th, 1847, he did not have “ full confidence 
in” Mr. Buchanan, but because, (as he wrote to 
that gentleman himself on July 30th, 1847,) he 
“had greater confidence in the present (Mr. 
Polk’s) Cabinet in regard to this important sub- 
ject, and should like much to have the benefit of 
his (Mr. Buchanan’s) views, 80 as to avail him- 
self (Mr. Saunders) of them, should it become 
necessary ‘hereafter to take action on the matter.” 

I have, on several occasions, taken an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States, 
and that of Virginia, the State of my residence. 
The Democratic party, of which I am a member, 
has always contended ogainst the extension of 
Executive power; and I, myself, have always 
particularly supported that principle of the par- 
ty, (expressed in one of the Resolutions of the 
Baltimore Convention,) which enjoins on ail offi- 
cers of the Government, however humble their 
sphere, to carry out that great conservative doc- 
trine. The conscientious scruples I felt concern- 
ing the use of those instructions, | found but 
little difficulty in reconciling with my firm con- 
viction that a diplomatic officer of the Govern- 
ment is bound, while such, to carry out with zeal 
and good faith, and to the best of his ability, the 
instructions of the Government, without regard 
to his own views respecting their propriety, ex- 
pediency, or even their legality. I therefore deter- 
mined that (if it should prove possible and recon- 
cilable with the private interests which required 
my speedy return to the United States) I would 
delay the dissolution of my connection with the 
Legation, until the Department of State had had 
an opportunity of passing that action of Mr. 
Saunders in review. This I succeeded in doing. 
Reasons, unnecessary here to mention, but found. 
ed on considerations connected with the interests 
of the United States, induced me to e 
action in the premises until I had learned the 
result of the Presidential election. Had Mr. 
Cass been elected, I should, though I am and al- 
ways havebeen a decided member of the political 
party which chiefly supported him, have felt con- 
strained to take the advice of some eminent coun- 
sel, learned in the law, concerning the proper 
legal mode (if any there be for a e citizen 

the United States) of bringing to the cogni- 
ves an Execu- 


not only beyond the constitutional power of the 
President or his agénts, but violative of the con- 
stitutional rights of every citizen of the Union 
contrary to good faith, derogatory.to the dignity 
and eminently detrimental to the interests of our 
common country. 


* * * * x * ae 


From the return of Mr. Saunders to his post, 
in September, 1847, until the close of my connec- 
tion with the Legation, on July 22d, 1848, my 
duties were merely, and in the strictest sense of 
the word, those of Secretary to the Mission. I 
could not hut observe, however, and with some 
pain, the entire fulfilment of m: a een of 
the effect which the policy of Mr. Saunders would 
have on the position of the Legation and on its 
affairs. Thjs policy I could not explain without 
passing the line which I have drawn between the 
acts of the Government of the United States or 
that of Spain, known to me through my official 
position towards the archives of the American 
Legation at Madrid, and the acts of Mr. Polk or 
Mr. Saunders, or the acts of either Government 
known to me through other sources than those ar- 
chives. But, that the tree may be judged by its 
fruits, there ig no impropriety in my stating that, 
on the importantsubject deeply interesting a large 
section of our Union, three notes of Mr. Saunders 
to the Spanish Government remained entirely 
unanswered, and the object of them had finally 
to be attained through the influence of a private 
individual, a Spaniard. {n another case, affecting 
the convenience of our entire commerce with 
Cuba, an almost equal want of respect was shown ; 
and in no case were answers given at all satisfac- 
tory, although, as the then Minister of State was 
perfectly acquainted with the English language, 
Mr. Saunders had as fair an opportunity as any 
other diplomatist, of advancing the interests of 
his country and upholding the dignity of the Le- 
gation. The retired life led by Mr. Saunders, 
and his ignorance of any modern language but 
his own, necessarily confined his social intercourse 
to the English residents at Madrid, and the few 
members of the Diplomatic Corps, or Spaniards, 
who understood his own tongue. The course of 
Mr. Saunders, in reference to the mediation of 
her Catholic Majesty between Mexico and the 
United States, was calculated to inspire the Span- 
ish Cabinet, in view of the reception given Eng- 
land’s offer to the same effect, with doubts how 
far Mr. Saunders was a reliableinterpreter of the 
wishes of the late President ; and it is also very 
conceivable that, whatever may have been the 
good intentions of Mr. Saunders, a proud and 
susceptible Government, such as Spain’sis, should 
harbor some unpleasant feeling on account of the 
compromise of her dignity, which might have en- 
sued from those proceedings, and even that it 
might conjecture deeper schemes to be concealed 
under them than were probably eyer projected. 
The opportunity afforded by the dispute between 
the English and Spanish Governments, for aug- 
menting his influence, or recovering the ground 
he had lost, was worse than neglected by Mr. 
Saunders, while the able representative of the 
French Republic reaped from it such advantages 
as to give him undeniably as high a position in 
the councils of the Catholic Queen, as had ever 
been enjoyed by the Ambassador of Louis Phil- 
ippe. In addition, an (unofficial) step taken by Mr. 
Saunders, most unnecessarily, but, I admit, from 
laudable motives, at the very juncture of Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s expulsion from Spain, was emi- 
nently calculated deeply to offend the Spanish 
Government—the more so, as it was in too critical 
a position to take any notice of it, had it been 
aware of it. I cordially united with Mr. Saun- 
ders in keeping it unknown, and in preventing 
any consequences from it, because | feared that 
it might lead to most unpleasant if not serious 
difficulties ; nor should I even allude to it in this 
letter, were it not that from its nature it cannot 
now be brought into discussion. The position of 
the Legation became, however, painfully evident 
to the entire official circles of Madrid, by the 
omission to invite the representative of the Uni- 
ted States toa formal diplomatic entertainment, 
intended to be given by the Spanish Prime Min- 
ister, not long after the expulsion of Sir Henry 
Bulwer. Mr. Saunders exhibiting some feeling 
on the subject, and voring to ascertain the 
cause of the omission, f inquired of a person likely 
to be well informed ; and he, as he believed the 
Prime Minister to be too courteous a man to have 
so acted by design, coujectured that, in making 
out the list of persons to be invited, the name of 
Mr. Saunders had inadvertently been left out, as 
he lived in a very retired manner, and was little 
known. Although the Prime Minister subse- 
quently compensated amply for his omission, yet 
I could not but feel chagrined, as an American 
and a member of the Legation, that the repre- 
sentative of the United States near the sovereign 
of Cuba should at any time have been so com- 
pletely forgotten in the very capital of her do- 
minions. But (could not feel surprised at the 
apparent obscurity into which the Legation had 
sunk, as I could judge of the narrow limits within 
which Mr. Saunders’s total ignorance of the lan- 
guage of the country had confined his intercourse 
with those around him, by the fact that, in the 
preceding winter, he had addressed me a formal 
written complaint, because I had not gone to his 
house, on an inclement Sunday, to convey him 
the telegraphic intelligence published in extras of 
every journal of Madrid, and in the mouth of 
every inhabitant in it, that a Republic had been 
proclaimed in France. 

From these facts, it may be judged in what 
state of efficiency was the Legation at Madrid 
when the late Administration intrusted to it, in 
July last, one of the most important, delicate, 
and difficult negotiations which could be placed 
in the hands of a diplomatist. 

The statements contained in the letter of a cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald, dated 
Madrid, September 19th, 1848, amount to an as- 
sertion, that Mr. Polk’s Administration had given 
Mr. Saunders instructions, under which that En- 
voy conceived himself authorized “to sound the 
Spanish Government on their ay Sao to sell 
or cede the island of Cuba to the United States,” 
and, if so, to buy it; that Mr. Saunders “made 
an informal inquiry” into the subject; and that 
“accordingly, negotiations with that object in 
view may be said to be opened by the despatch ” 
containing those instructions. Of the substan- 
tial correctness of those assertions, I have not 
the slightest doubt, The Spanish Government, 
very properly confining itself to its own acts, and 
availing itself of the careless expression of the 
correspondent, has denied that there were any 
NEGOTIATIONS on the subject ; for “ negotiation” 
is a technical term with a fixed meaning, and 
the Spanish Government could with truth deny 
its existence for, as I am entirely sure, in answer 
to the inquiry of Mr. Saunders, the Duke of Va- 
lencia (General Narvaez) gave the same answer to 
the inquiry made of him in the Cortes, some 
months before, and which he has repeated in re- 
ply to the same inquiry when made of him lately 
as published in the American papers. Had I 
any doubt of the correctness of the assertions of 
the Herald’s correspondent, it would have been 
entirely removed by the fact that the official or- 
gan of the late Administration confined itself to 
copying the denial of the Spanish Government ; 
by what I learned of the matter in Cuba itself; 
by the reasons given by Mr. Berrien, in the 
United States Senate, for his request that Mr. 
Miller should withdraw his resolution of inquiry 
on the matter; by the tactics of Mr. Rusk and 
Mr. Foote in the Senate debate thereon ; and by 
the fact that, though Mr. Miller’s resolution was 
adopted, there has been no response to it on the 
part of the late President of the United States, 
unless that response has been communicated in 
secret session of the Senate. 

No one could have been more surprised than I 
was, at first, by the appearance of the letters in the 
N. Y. Herald. But.as I remembered seeing, before 
the arrival of my successor, an assertion in that pa- 
per that instructions had been or would be sent 
to Mr. Saunders to propose to Spain the purchase 
of Cuba by the — States, +e a ori me 
as very ible that the proprietor o paper 
had, with his usual enterprise, taken measures to 


tions ; and, as I had had frequent occasion to ob- 
serve the great accuracy of the foreign intelli- 
gence of that journal, I was not much surprised 
to find that it had evidently procured access to 
very competently informed sources of informa- 
tion. What those sources were. I, of course, can 
only a I left Madrid long before the 
date of that letter. I am unacquainted with and 


unknown to any persons connected with that paper, 
all | and knew ees, whatever of the dence 
in question until it appeared in print. [twas not 


my design to give publicity to the negotiation 
ug Cuba, though I felt myself at 

to do so, if I thought proper. That it has been 
made public can be of no detriment to our inter- 
ests. Moreover, any treaty for the sale of Cuba 
—— to the Spanish Conctitution, re- 

the sanction of the Cortes, and, of course, 
amply discussed in that body. In that case, 

no affectation of could conceal the matter. | 


must, 
ceive 
be 








? -gance of the House of Representati 
Mr. Saundere’s letter of July 24th, with the then ’ tive proceeding, 


which I humbly conceive to be 


As it is already sufficiently notorious, | cin see 


ascertain at Madrid the result of those instruc- | 





no impropriety in my referring to my course in 
connection with it. 

On the 25th of July, 1848, (three days after 
the dissolution of my connection with the United 
States Legation at Madrid,) Mr. Saunders wrote 
me from La Granja, requesting me, for a compen- 
sation, to convey a des to the United States. 
This I declined to do, for various reasons, but 
chiefly because I felt entire confidence in my abil- 
ity to find out, in a manner which would leave me 
at liberty to use the information, what was the 
business Mr. Saunders had on hand, and I déter- 
mined to remain to do so. This I did, to my en- 
tire satisfaction, and sent the intelligence to the 
United States. so as to reach my correspondent 
some two or three weeks before it reached the 
Department of State. No member of the Lega- 
tion at Madrid ever communicated to me any- 
thing whatever of the contents of the instructions 
in question, or of Mr. Saunders’s action on them ; 
nor did I ever exchange even a single syllable 
With any member of the Spanish Government on 
the subject. The manner in which I arrived at 
the information in question, it can be of no inter- 
est to the public to know ; it was perfectly legiti- 
mate, and would have been unhesitatingly used 
by any diplomatist in Madrid. 

It remains for me only to notice the fact before 
stated, of my transmission of the intelligence in 
advance of the Legation; and I do this because, 
while the late Administration suffered to pass 
uncontradicted a statement in the press that I 
was its secret agent to effect the annexation of 
Cuba, I have good grounds to believe that there 
ave been endeavors in some quarters, which 
might even be termed official, to produce the im- 
pression that [ had had some agency in the defeat 
of the project at Madrid. Neither of these sup- 
positions is in the slightest degree true. The 
latter is in direct opposition to the facts in the 
matter. Mr. Saunders wrote to me from La 
Granja for information of a most extended nature 
on several matters, which the knowledge I already 
had of the nature of his instructions enabled me 
clearly to see was to be used in a negotiation for 
the purchase of Cuba. My official connection 
with the Legation had ceased entirely ; the Secre- 
tary of State had carried his caution so far as to 
name the precise moment when that connection 
should be dissolved; I had been recalled at the 
request of Mr. Saunders himself, so strenously, 
though secretly urged, as to place the late Presi- 
dent in what his Secretary of State was pleased 
to term the “painful necessity” of granting it; 
yet I promptly furnished him (Mr. Saunders) 
with all theinformation within my reach, (except 
a portion, which I should have been bound togive 
if an office: of the United States Government, 
but which, as I was not, I was, socially, bound ta 
withhold,) and received in reply his thanks for 
thedata senthim. . 

But while I had too much respect for the 
authority of the Government and for our laws to 
attempt any interference with the acts of its offi- 
cers abroad, | had the fixed determination, as far 
as in me lay, to prevent any attempt to carry out 
such a scheme without a duc and proper consul- 
tation, not merely of party cliques or political 
managers at Washington, but of the American 
people in the videst sense of the term. I wasalso 
apprehensive that the question would be sprung 
upon the Democratic party, to which I belonged, 
and an attempt made to run Mr. Cass in on that 
issue. Conceiving that the question was one which 
should be kept apart from party issues, I viewed 
such a contingency with some alarm. [I also felt 
bound, as a Southern man, and indeed as an 
American, to lok to the terms of any proposed 
annexation of Cuba; for in that event, by the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of the Amistad, about one-half of the 
slaves of Cuba would be freed ; and as the laws of 
that island make no distinction between free 
whites and free blacks, the South and the Union 
might find in their bosom a free negro Common- 
wealth, claiming the right to send freed slaves as 
Senators to our Congress, unless proper provisions 
were made, in or previous to the conclusion of the 
treaty, to secure the present de facto position of 
the .white population of Cuba. I accordingly 
confined my action to the letter before mentiéned, 
written not to Mr. Botts, (whose card on the sub- 
ject I have not seen.) but to a personal friend, 
whose discretion in the premises is sufficiently 
evidenced by the fact, that through him no intel- 
ligence has been conveyed or escaped to the pub- 
lic, in reference to this affair. He was authorized 
ina certain contingency to call the attention of the 
public to the matter, though the letter itself was 
marked “confidential.” My object was simply to 
aid in preventing any attempt to take what is 
called a “snap judgment” from the people on the 
Annexation question, (or rather on its terms;) 
and had the game been tried, of mingling this 
among the other issues of the late Presidential 
election, the public in forming its judgment would 
have been furnished with materials, which possi- 
bly might have proven to be as unexpected by, as 
they would have been distasteful to, the political 
managers who planned it. Otherwise it was not 
my intention to give publicity to all the facts in 
the case; nor do I do so now. I have confined 
myself to addressing, from Havana, a letter to my 
immediate Representative in Congress, the Hon. 
John Minor Botts, requesting him to move, in the 
House of Representatives, a call on the President 
for information concerning a number of matters, 
which, if given, is calculated to throw great and 
hithertosedulously and wrongfully concealed light 
on our relations with Spain. The letter was so 
worded as to conceal the nature of theinformation 
desired. It was written to Mr. Botts as my rep- 
resentative in Congress with an entire confi- 
dence on my part, based on my observation of his 
public life and character, that though I am one of 
his political opponents, and but an humble resi- 
dent of the district he represents, he would give 
my reques.s all the attention he concientiously 
could, and would support them, if necessary, with 
the firmness, energy, and independence, which so 
particularly distinguish him. His determination 
concerning them was perfectly satisfactory to me; 
I, of course, am not the proper judge whether it 
should be stated here; my letter was, in its very 
nature, neither private nor confidential, and he 
therefore is, as far as I am concerned, at liberty 
to make whatever use of it he may think the pub- 
lic interests require. 

I have endeavored to compress this statement 
within a8 narrow limits as possible ; but I fear the 
multiplicity of the subjects I have been forced, in 
self-defence, to introduce, will have rendered it 
tedious. The correction of error concerning my 
own acts and position has been my sole object. 
What may be my opinions on the annexation of 
Cuba I have not stated, as they cannot be of any 
interest or importance. The question of annexa- 
tion has been, for the present at least, set at rest, 
as far as negotiation is concerned, by the truly 
remarkable course of the late Administration and 
the United States Legation at Madrid. That 
course the public may possibly suspect to bea 
succession of adroit manceuvres; it may dream of 


had | 4killfal management, of palace coteries, of consul- 


tations with importamt representatives of Cuban 
wealth or Cuban interests, disclosures o’er a 
genial glass of wine, earnest conversations to bring 
over, or light jests to sound, some grave diplomatist 
or Minister of State, and all other dazzling ac- 
companiments of a racy diplomatic contest. Let 
it be undeceived; the history of the formidable 
instructions sent to Mr. Saunders is as short as 
instructive. A formal conference was solicited, to 
sound the disposition of General Narvaez. Our 
Envoy’s English was diluted into French for the 
edification of that fiery soldier; in return, his 
energetic thoughts, torn out of their Castilian 
idiom, to be mo ag om up in a French dress, were 
again done into English for the convenieuce of 
Mr.Saunders. This linguistic entertainment soon 
grew irksome to the impatient Spaniard, and the 
conference was speedily but courteously termina- 
tel. Thus ended this celebrated negotiation. 
Whether it could have been made to result differ- 
ently, had the usual weapons of diplomacy been 
employed, is a question into which [ do not pre- 
tend to enter. 

With this full and I trust satisfactory defence 
of my own course, I hope that I shall have removed 
the erroneous impressions existing in regard to it. 
I have the honor to be, gentlemen, very respect- 
fally, your obedient servant, 


Tuos. Caute Reynoxps. 





The other story: ou Jacob Mr. 
, now, perhaps, for he is living somewhe: 
down East, had an appointment” a mile or two 
north of the Conemaugh river, near its head—® 
little thunder-gust stream that would rise _ 
freshet ten or fifteen feet in as many hovrs, - 
ran dry almost as quick. He reac win e 
soliaite teak one day when the river was v- 
its very worsi. e peoplé on the other side 
ed to him that it was above “ rideable order,” 
and he “ mustn’t ventur.” 


and as his rule was, no “ 
peewee ries ey of the weather,” he did 
ventur.”” His horse was strong and his heart 
stout, and the river was not very broad ; but it 














little deeper and wickeder than he had con- 
tracted for. Near the opposite shore the tide was 


. 
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too much for him, and he began to go down stream 
rapidly —the current drifting him towards an 
eddy that was raging like a whirlpool. He-saw 
it, and made a vigorous effort to grasp the branch 
ofa tree that hung over the swollen water. It 
broke in his hand! and the chances seemed des- 
perate. Firmly grasping the pummel of his sad- 
dle, he cried out in higstentorian preaching tones, 
“Lord, thou hast promised to be with thy ser- 
vants in difficulty, and it is pretty near time to do 
something” The next moment he was rolling in 
the waves, and thrown against the bank. The 
folks who had warned him against the attempt 
quickly fished him out, and, after a little more 
rolling and shampooing on the shore, “he came 
to.” His first words were “Now, if I had my 
horse, it is still time to keep my appointment.” 
The little congregation, that had gathered from 
miles round, got their sermon, and Jacob went on 
refreshed and happy to his next “ appointment.” 
Dr. Elder. 
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Forthe National Era. 


THE CHAIN OF CREATION. 


BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 








Mine eyes were not earth’s eyes. My soulu 

> psoared 
Through wondrous space—until its glance explored 
The wilderness of worlds which, ever in motion, 
Gleam through the rolling sky, 


iike ph i i 
a ike phosphored light in 


Light rayed itself from ont my heart, like wings, 
Bearing me npward—and the mist which clings 
Around all human knowledge, was dispelled— 

The works of God | saw—the Universe I beheld! 
Each atom of that illimitable Thou ht 

Which men call Univers e—where God h th 

The eternal fabric of which Lives po — 
And woven the awful woof of which our Souls are threads. 
O, ye may measure stars !—ye may engirth 

With your wise subt!eties this mortal ength : 

Ye may compute the breadth of zones, ard number 
The cycles men may live ere yet the earth they cumber 
But, can ye bound Infinity—can ye term 

Eternity? Onr trembling,senee infirm 

Faints with the awful Idea of that Being— 

Alpha and Omega—Omnipotent—All-Seeing! 

And, throned upon [nfinity, God creates! 

Never, throngh all Eternity, abates 

The working of his Brain—and ceaseless ro'ls 

Out from His awful Heart, the ocean of inen’s souls! 
And by each soul created, God renews 

The likeness of Himself, and reimbues 

Unsentient matter with the eternal sense— 

Thus is God multiplied through nature’s elements ! 
And man, through a’! his acts, reduplicates 

The life which God hath given him. He creates 

By every thought, word, action of his life— 

All are immortal—all with good or evil rife! 
Thought is the soul of mind—Words intermingle 

A thousand souls that once in mind were single ; 

But Deeds are rivets on the mighty chain 

Of God with man—or blows, which sunder it in twain! 


> 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT. 


Difference inthe Quality of Grain produced in a North 
ern and a Southern Climate. 

‘The component parts of wheat are —starch, 
gluten, gum, sugar, bran, and water. Gluten ig 
the most valuable nutritious matter, starch being 
less so. 

The difference of climate in the production of 
a greater proportion of gluten, and a less propor- 
tion of starch, in favor of a warm climate over a 
cold one, is given in the following tables, by the 
editor of the South Carolinian : 


Warm Climate. 





Cold Climate. 








Starch - - 56.05 Starch - - 71.49 
Gluten - - 44.55 Gluten - - 10.96 
Sugar - - 848 Sugar - - 472 
Gum - - 490 Gum - 2.32 
Bran ‘ 2.30 Bran a - * 1.00 
Water - - 12.30 Water - - 10.00 

100.49 100.49 


A neutral paper is a sort of Laodicean church. 
It is “neither hot nor cold.” Concerning itself 
with nobody’s opinions and nobody’s practices, 
coming Within either of the two great hemispheres 
of human activities, it can be neither. Necessari- 
ly, it must be “weary, stale, flat, and unprofita- 
ble.” For ourselves, we would rather a paper 
would curse and swear, like Saint Peter himself, 
than be “neither hot nor cold”” We do not see 
what business a neutral has to be. If featherless 
bipeds have nothing to say, why do they not con- 
tent themselves with saying it? They surely 
might do that without mounting the tripod. We 
read a paper, if it pretend to be aught but a news- 
paper, only to find what there is, or what there is 
not, in its editor or editors. A paper, “neutral” 
in either politics or religion, does not enable us 
todo that. To us, such a paper is of scarce more 
use than would be one of your neuter specimens 
of the genus homo to the work of multiplying and 
replenishing the earth —G. Bradburn. 


SLAVES, 


They are Staves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

‘They are SLaves who will not chooze 
Hatred, scoffing, and abne”, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the trath they needs must think ; 
They are Staves who dare nit be 

In the right with two or three. 





3+ The following article, from a Kentucky po- 
litical paper, would be deemed quite pungent in 
a Northern paper.— Ed. Era. 





From the Georgetown (Ky.) Herald. 
ABOLISHING SLAVERY DOES NOT IMPAIR THE 
OBLIGATION OF CONTRACTS. 


1. In the interpretation of the clause in the 
Constitution of the United States, prohibiting 
the States from passing laws impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts, regard must be had to its 
spirit and meaning, and not to the Jeiter only, and 
regard must be had also to the intention of the 
framers. From a regard to these, it will appear 
plainly, that the clause mentioned does not apply 
to Slavery. 

2. But even if the word Contract is taken in 
its largest sense, and the clause is to be inter- 
preted, not according to its true spirit and inten- 
tion, but by considering everything that may 
come within the letter of the law, yet Slavery is 
not founded upon Contract, but upon a to:t or 
wrong. Its origin proves this. 

3. Slaves being originally stolen goods, the re- ° 
ceiver or purchaser of them is liable to have 
them taken from him by the rightful owner— 
that is, the State, as the fountain of justice on 
earth, at any time, without compensation. This is 
the law in relation to other property, and there is 
no reason why it will not apply to slaves. In- 
deed, not only has the receiver of stolen goods no 
right to keep them, but if he knows the fact that 
they were stolen, he is answerable criminally, 
and is usually considered as had as the thief. 

4. As to the situation in which buyers and 
sellers of slaves would be in case of emancipation— 
the law, upon the sale of personal property, implies 
a warranty of title on the part of the seller; but 
if the buyer ‘nows the title by which the seller 
has held, then he takes at his own risk ; and this 
is the reason why in law there is no implied 
warranty of land, because the buyer knows, or 
may know, if he chooses, from the land records, 
what is the title of the seller. 

5. Admitting, however, that the title to slaves 
is good in the law, the Constitution of the United 
States cannot prevent any particular State, in 
the regulation of its own internal affairs, from 
taking private property for the public seth ae 
making a proper compensation to the peg +14 
if it be for the public good that Slavery should be 
abolished, any State may abolish it upon making 
proper compensation to the owners of slaves; and 
this undoubtedly would not, in any way, impair 
the obligation of any contract. Whatever may 
be thought of the preceding arguments, this last 
argument no one can deny, who admits that it 
would be for the public good to abolish slavery. 

6. The object of this article Was to prove, as 
the heading shows, that abolishing slavery does 
not impair the obligation of contracts; but to 
show that it will be for the public good to abolish 
slavery. Three lessons may be adduced, viz: 

ist. Humanity dictates to us that human beings 








, Rev. Mr. grad 


But Jacob had his ap- | get 
post- | would bea counted 


were never intended by their Creator to be de- 
ed to the level of beasts. 

2d. Policy ought to lead to the reflection, that 
free labor is cheaper than slave labor ; and to the 
observation of the fact that the Free States are 
far in’advance of the Slave States, both in a lite- 
rary and commercial point of view. To this may 
be a the increase of the “seo le a 
sentatives and consequent weight of influ 

the State in Conapen; for now three-fifths only 
of the slaves are represented ; but if they were 
the whole of the colored population 


3d. Necessity will sooner or later compel the 
State to a course which /umanity di and 
policy ought to lead to. For when the minds of 
the slaves are sufficiently worked upon by those 
who are interested in their cause, to enable them 
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w the sacred rights of Liberty, and to ap- 
peda the blessings of Freedom, nothing can 
stop the civil war which must ensue between the 
two races, but the emancipation of the Africans 
from their bondage. The cry of “Give me lib- 
erty, or give me death,” which Patrick Henry 
uttered at the time of the commencement of the 
American Revolution, because of the principle of 
taxation without representation, Will come with & 
thousand fold more force from a race of men 
whose very persons have been at the disposal of 
their masters for several generations past. 

The reader may think [ ama hotheaded Abo- 


litionist : not so, 1 am a cool-headed 
LawYyer. 
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‘WASHINGTO 1849. 
MISS ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


The authorship of the deeply interesting sketch 
of Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, on our first page, 
cannot easily be mistaken. Few writers unite in 
their style so much grace and vigor, so much good 
sense, with such boldness of speculation, as Dr. 
Elder ; and, in the article alluded to, he has a 
subject every way worthy of his pen. 


NEGOTIATION CONCERNING THE ANNEXATION 
OF CUBA—EXTRAORDINARY DISCLOSURES. 


The proximity of the island of Cuba to our 
coast, the supposed comrftand its possession by & 
great Naval Power would give, over our Gulf and 
and Coasting Trade. the identity of its “ domestic 
institutions” with those of the Southern section 
of this Union, and the shock the latter might sus- 
tain from any violent change in the former, have 
all contributed to make it a subject of profound 
interest and anxiety to our Government. So 
long as it remains under the control of a weak, 
unenterprising nation, no danger is apprehended ; 
but the fear is that, amid the strange vicissitudes 
that mark the era, it may be suddenly converted 
into a free negro Republic, or slip into the hands 
of Great Britain. In the latter event, emancipa- 
tion would follow instantly, so that to the evils 
resulting from British supremacy in the Gulf of 
Mexico, which would be of national concern, 
would be superadded immediate and urgent peril 
to a great sectional interest. 

We merely present views which are supposed 
to dictate and control the policy of the American 
Government. For many years, the object of this 
policy was to prevent any change in the inter- 
nal or external relations of Cuba. ‘The profes- 
sed maxim of this Republic has always been, 
abstinence from interference with the concerns of 
foreign Governments, and, doubtless, the good- 
natured public is under the impression that our 
Government has acted up to its profession. But, 
nothing is more certain than the fact, that it has 
never scrupled to interfere by negotiation, in- 
trigue, persuasion, or menace, where the inter- 
ests of the slaveholding caste seemed to demand 
it. Judge Jay has collected with great care, and 
arranged with singular judgment, numerous facts 
proving this. His’ “ Views of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ” ought to be in the hands of every poli- 
tician who would understand the secret springs of 
each Administration since that of John Adams. 

We said that for many years the action of the 
Government was aimed to prevent any change in 
the external relations or internal condition of 
Cuba—in other words, to prevent the transfer of 
that island to any other Power, and the emanci- 
pation of its slaves. For the full array of evi- 
dence in support of this assertion, we refer to 
Jay’s View, but we cannot now forbear submit- 
ting now a few facts to the reader. 

When the Colonies of Mexico and Colombia 
were struggling against Spain for their liberties, 
they began to meditate a descent upon Cuba, the 
great depot of supplies and munitions of war for 
their assailant ; and, it was not to be doubted, 
that, having given freedom to their own slaves in 
the birth of their independence, their first step, 
if successful in their enterprise, would have been 
to liberate the servile population of Cuba. Our 
Government was alarmed,and, so far from sym- 
pathizing with the bold enterprise of these young 
Republics, admonished them that, should they at- 
tempt to carry into effect their design, the United 
States might deem it necessary to take a hostile 
attitude. Our ministers, appointed to the Con- 
gress at Panama, were instructed “ explicitly to 
state that the United States have too much at 
stake in the fortunes of Cuba, to allow them to 
see with indifference a war of invasion prosecuted 
in a desolating manner, or to see employed, in the 
purposes of such a war, one race of the inhabitants 
combating against another, upon principles, and with 
motives, that would inevitably lead, if not to the 


extermination of one party or the other, to the | 


‘most shocking excesses. The humanity of the 
United States /o ‘he weaker, and which, in such a 
terrible struggle, would probably be the s»ffering 
portion, and the duty to defend themselves against the 
contagion of such near and dangerous examples, would 
constrain them, even at the hazard of losing the 
friendship of Mexico and Colombia, to employ all 
the measures necessary to their security.””* 

Mexico and Colombia, struggling for existence, 
wished to break up the great naval depot of their 
tyrant. They might in the attempt find it neces- 
sary to avail themselves of the servile population, 
by liberating them. This oldest Republic in the 
New World coolly tells them they must do no 
such thing; if they do, it will join the Despotism 
of Spain in maintaining slavery in Cuba, and re- 
sisting the forces of her revolted Colonies ! 

The policy of our Government then, was pre- 
cisely what it was some twenty years later, when 
John C. Calhoun, as Secretary of State, sought, 
the annexation of Texas, to prevent the emanci- 
pation of its slaves. And yet the majority of the 
American People are still blind to the fact, that 
the Slave Power is the all-controlling Element of 
the Federal Government. 

The Administration in that day was anxiousto 
be a peacemaker between Spain and her Colonies, 

. Doubtless its benevolence received due commen- 
dation ; but, let us see the mixed motives for its 
pacific policy. Our minister at St. Petersburg 
wi instructed “to endeavor to engage the Rus- 
sian Government to contribute its best exertions 
towards terminating the existing contest between 
Spain and her Colonies. From the vicinity of 
Cuba to the United States, its valuable commerce, 
ond the nature of its population, their Government 
cannot be indifferent to any political change to 
which that land may be destined.”; 

Again: Mr. Clay, in a letter to Mr. Everett, 
(April 27, 1825,) instructing him to urge upon 
Spain the expediency ot closing the war with her 
Colonies, writes— 

“It is not for the nem Republics that the Presi- 
dent wishes you to urge upon Spain the expedi- 
ency of concluding the war. If the war should 
continue between Spain and the new Republics, 
and those islands (Cuba and Porto Rico) should 
become the object and theatre of it, their fortunes 
have such connection with the people of the United 
States, that they could not be indifferent specta- 
tors ; and the possible contingencies of a protracted 
war might bring upon the Government of the United 
States duties and obligations, the performance of which, 
however painful it should be, they might not be at liber- 
ty to decline.” 

The phraseology, “ possible contingencies,” was 
a delicate mode of referring to the abolition of 
slavery, and “ the duties and obligations” alluded 
to, meant the duty and obligation of this Repub- 
lican Government to interfere by force to retain 

! 


the Cuban slaves in i 

The new Republics abandoned ; 
invading the island, but the Sond yard 
Government to avert all Peril from its “ instit 
tions,” continued unabated. — rm 

October 22d, 1829, Mr. Van Buren Seecre- 
tary of State, wrote to the American a at 
Madrid, (Mr. Van Ness, instructing him tobring 
about a reconciliation, if possible, between Spain 
and the new Republics. : 


“Considerations,” he wrote, “connected with a. 


eertain class of our lation, make it the interest of 
the Southern section of the Union, that no attem 
should be made in that island to throw ‘off the 
* Letters of Instructions from Mr. Clay, Secrets 
State, to Mesors. Audrone and Sargent, Sth Ray, 1825.7 ee 
t Letter from Mr. Clay to Mr, Middleton, 10th May, 1828. 


oke of Spanish dependence ; the first effect of 
Which would be, the sudden ton a = 
ous slave population, whose result could not “ rr “ae 
sensibly felt upon the adjacent shoves ofethe Unit 
States.” 

During the protracted debate on the Panama 
Mission in Congress, slaveholding members be- 
trayed their controlling motives. Mr. Randolph 
of Virginia said— uF 

“ Cub ses an immense negro population. 
In pn thous States (Mexico and Colombia) should 
invade Cuba at all, it is unquestionable that this 
invasion will be made with this principle—this 
genius of universal emancipation—this sweeping 


anathema against the white population in front— 
or then, oe wine is the situation of the South- 


ern States ?” 

Mr. Johnson of Louisiana said - Ale 

“ Colombia and New Mexico 
Bit mech Ry the independence of that 
island—(Cuba.) ‘The final decision is now to be 
made, &c. &c. What then, at such a crisis, be- 
comes the duty of the Government? Send your 
minis‘ers instantly to this diplomatic assembly, 
where the measure is maturing. Advise with 
them, remonstrate—MENACE, if necessary, against 
a step so dangerous to us and perhaps fatal to 
them.” 

Mr. Berrien of Georgia remarked : 

“The question to be determined is this: with 
a due regard to the safety of the Southern States, 
can you suffer these islands (Cuba and Porto 
Rico) to pass into the hands of Bucaniers, drunk with 
their new-born liberty? If our interests and our 
safety shall require us to say to these new Re- 
publics, Cuba and Porto Rico must remain as they 
are, we are free to say it, and, by the blessing of 
God, and the strength of our arms, to enforce the 
declaration ; and, let me say to gentlemen, these 
high considerations do require wt. The vital inter- 
ests of the South demand it.” — + 

Mr. Floyd of Virginia said : 

“So far as I can see, in all its bearings, it (the 
Panama Congress) looks to the conquest of Cuba 
and Porto Rico; or, at all events, of tearing them 
from the Crown of Spain. The interests if not 
the safety of our own country would rather re- 
quire us to interpose to prevent such an event ; 
and I would rather take up arms to prevent than 
to accelerate such an occurrence.” 

We have adduced enough evidence to show that 
the former policy of our Government was, at all 
shazards, to seek the perpetuation of slavery in 
Cuba, and the continuance of its dependence upon 
the Spanish Crown—because the interests of sla- 
very in this country required it. “ Former poli- 
cy,” we say, for, since the signal success of the 
Slave Power in consummating the annexation of 
Texas, and a system of measures which has re- 
sulted in the acquisition of New Mexico and 
California, this policy has been modified, and a 
bolder position has been taken. 

The design now is, to perpetuate slavery in 
Cuba, not by favoring its dependence upon Spain, 
but by annexing it to this Union. Many consid- 
erations urge the slaveholding caste to this at- 
tempt. Spain is under the influeace of France 
or Great Britain by turns. But both of these 
Powers are now pledged against slivery, not only 
on the ground of principle, but interest. For a 
year past, the storm of Revolution has been 
sweeping over Europe, and a portion of its force 
spent itself in the French West Indies. The Rev- 
olution in France was followed ly emancipation 
in Martinique and her sister Colonies. ‘The po- 
sition of Spain was critical: no one could say at 
what moment old things might pass away and all 
things become new. The declaration of a Repub- 
lic in Spain would probably be the signal for a 
resurrection of Humanity in Cuba. Even though 
this might not take place, Great Britain was anx- 
ious to obtain possession of Cuba. Her subjects 
held the bonds of Spain to an mormous amount, 
Her Government held Gibraltar. Who could 
say that, in an unlooked for hour, an arrange- 
ment might not be made, by which Gibraltar or 
the bonds might be exchanged for Cuba? And 
the island, once under the control of England, 
that, which our Government had struggled against 
so long—the abolition of Cuban slavery—would 
come to pass. , 

In furtherance of the policy of annexation, 
what interest and prejudice might not be appealed 
to? Numerous Americans are in the island, so- 
journing for pleasure, or settled for business—and 
they are constantly multiplying. Owing to the 
genial climate at certain seasons, and the rich 
tropical productions, a more delightful retreat for 
invalids, idlers, the wealthy, could not be de- 
sired. Social considerations would be thus press- 
ed into service. Cuba is the key of the Gulf. It 
constitutes a strong depot for munitions of war. 
England seeks its possession that she may com- 
mand our entire Coasting and Gulf trade, extend- 
ing her control even to the Mississippi. Jealousy 
of our great commercial rival would again be re- 
lied upon, as it was in the case of Texas. 

It is a great consumer of our machinery and 
breadstuffs; and in the possession of Americans, 
the consumption would be augmented indefinite- 
ly. The manufacturers of New England, the 
farmers of the West, would find their interest 
provided for in its annexation; and the ship- 
ping and mercantile interests would be vast 
gainers. Then, the national lust of territorial 
aggrandizement and universal empire would be 
invoked. The brightest jewel of the Spanish 
Crown sparkling in our Union! Its possession 
would give us the command of the Archipelago 
and all the neighboring seas, so that on island 
and continent, land and water, our power would 
be supreme. 

Finally—annexation is the only measure which 
can give security to the “peculiar institution” of 
the South. It would “cap Vesuvius,” Now, we 
know not what a day or an hour may bring forth. 
The next steamer may bring the news of a trans- 
fer to Great Britain, or a revolt of the slaves. In 
either case, the formidable Genius of Universal 
Emancipation would cast its portentous shadow 
on our shores, and the “contazion” of its presence 
could not be counteracted. 

Turn to the Letter of Mr. Reynolds, on 
our first page, in which the whole project of the 
annexation of Cuba is divulged. He was the 
Secretary of the American Legation in Madrid, 
and, in the absence of Mr. Saunders, exercised 
the functions of Chargé d’Affaires. We have 
given the Letter without abridgment, that our 
readers may see how the necessities of slavery 
have mixed up our affairs with foreign interests, 
and infased into our diplomacy base principles 
and a spirit of dark intrigue. The Letter vill 
show the People how little they know of the fer- 
eign negotiations of this Government; in what 
utter disregatd of their views the Slave Power 


employs its functions; and with what confidence 


it relies upon the machinery of Party, and the 
docility of Northern Serviles, to cheat them into 
acquiescence in its measures. Note well the 
statement that the President, at times, distrusting 
his Cabinet, communicates directly with our For- 
eign Ministers, giving them instructions which, 
not being on record, can never be brought to 
light. Mark the declaration of Mr. Saunders, of 
his intention, if necessery to baffle Great Britain 
and secure Cuba, of assuming for the United 
States the debt of three hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, on the strength of his general 
instructions, and his confidence that he would be 
sustained at home. But, the great fact revealed 
is, that, notwithstanding the positive denial by 
the Spanish Government of any negotiation by 
this country respecting the purchase or annexa- 
tion of Cuba, and the republication of this denial 
by the Government organ in this city, which un- 
der the circumstances was a full endorsement of 
it, and the ridicule wh‘ch the partisans of Pres- 
ident Polk attempted to throw upon the bare idea 
of such a project, such a negotiation was set on 
foot by Mr. Polk, and intrusted to Mr. Saunders. 
Our readers will recollect that last winter, Mr. 
Miller of New Jersey introduced in the Senate a 
resolution of inquiry upon the subject, but it was 
laid upon the table, the Southern and the South- 
ernized Senators voting thus to get rid of it. We 
inferred at the time, from that fact, that the Ad- 





ministration had been engaged in a plot which 
Would not bear the light. ‘Thanks to the vanity 
of Mr. Conte Reynolds, the plot is revealed, and 
it will be the business of the next Congress to 
extract from the archives of the Executive the 





information which the People require. 
Present Administration will scarcely adopt 
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this policy of annexation: it will return to the 
old policy of continuing the external relations 
and internal condition of Cuba just as they are— 
in other words, of maintaining the dependence of 
the island upon the Spanish Crown, and the exist- 
ing relation of slavery. But, the project of annexa- 
tion is only postponed, not abandoned. The slave- 
holding caste, by which we mean the upholders 
of perpetual slavery, have nade up their minds to 
have Cuba. Americans in Cuba are working for 
the same end, and they have sympathizers among 
the Creoles. We have before us a number of a 
paper (Spanish and American) issued in New 
York, called La Vervap, the design’ of which is 
to influence public sentiment, both in this coun- 
try and Cuba, in favor of annexation. It is pub- 
lishing a series of articles entitled, “Of the Ad- 
vantages which the Annexation of Cuba offers to 
America, and in particular to the People of the 
United States” They remind us, so far as the 
argument is concerned, of the series of papers by 
R. J. Walker in favor of the annexation of ‘Texas. 
We have reason to believe that Senators, during 
the late session, were liberally supplied with this 
publication. 

Now, we ask the People, in view of all these 
facts, and the schemes secretly cherished by the 
slaveholders, whether the duty of probibiting the 
extension of slavery, and adopting as their max- 
im, “ No more Slave States,’ does not appear to be 
still more manifest and imperative? Let this 
maxim prevail, and the days of Slavery-Propa- 
gandism are numbered : there will be no further 
acquisition of Territory, except by honorable 
means, and for the purpose of securing and ex- 
tending the blessings of Libérty. 

; eet 
For the National Era. 


REFORM SCHOOL OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY MRS, A. C. JUDSON. 


Blessings upon the Legislature of our noble Bay State! 
and blessings upon the head of him who invented this admi- 
rable plan. Yea praise to the God of Heaven for inspiring 
such a thought, and enabling the hand of man to mature and 
execute it. Who that has ever visited a prison, and seen there, 
amidst felons of the basest sort, boys, of almost every’age, 
immured long enough to become initiated in the school of 
crime, and then thrown out upon society, to practice what 
they have learned, can help rejoicing in a project so noble as 
this! 

Behold yon eminence—a lovely site, 
With taste and skill, a mansion reared thereon! 
No bars, or bolts, or dungeon’s gloomy walls, 
Nor miasmatic vapors, foul indeed 
With moral pestilence, breathe’o’er the place. 
The glad’ning breeze of heaven that plays without, 
‘The placid lake, clear sky, and rippling stream, 
Are emblems o' the sacred influence 
That reigns within. 
‘There, they who never learned 
Aught but impunity, and deeds of vice, 
Are tanght ennobling truths—such as the works 
And ways of God exemplify. And thus 
Reformed and purified, they will go forth 
To bless a world, instead of cursing it. 
Methinks that Merey’s angel, with her wings 
Of love and gentleness, is brvoding o’er 
That quiet spot, and, with celestial voice, 
Wooing the heart to holiness and heaven! 


It cannot fail. The talisman is here— 
The secret power indeed to disarm Vice, 
And raise the fallen. 
Who that shall behold 

’Mid sister States, this deed Samaritan, 
Will not with laudable and hearty zeal 
Go AND Do LIKBWISE! 

EASA! Se 


OFFICIAL. 


From the National Intelligencer. 

In a speech delivered by Mr. J. R. Giddings, 
at Warren, in Ohio, since his return home from 
Congress, and published in the Cleveland Herald, 
we find the following assertion : 

“ Notwithstanding the Alison Letter, and the 
pretended pledges of General Taylor to leave all 
questions of legislation entirely to Congress, he 
nas found personally urging members of Congress 
to pass Mr. Walker’s amendment through, at- 
tached as it was to the Appropriation bill. The 
first movement of the fast friend of the Wilmot 
Proviso, after he had arrived at our nation’s capi- 
tal, was to give his personal influence to a measure 
the effect of which was to extend slavery.” 

The above articles reached us from different 
quarters about the same time ; and, satisfied that 
they misrepresented the motives and conduct of 
the President in the matter referred to, we have 
taken some pains to ascertain the facts in the 
case, and now beg briefly to state them. 

It was very natural that the President and his 
friends should, in common with all the friends of 
the country, anxiously desire that some law 
should pass Congress to enable the Executive to 
govern California; to prevent those scenes of 
riot and bloodshed which have disgraced the new 
Tezritories in their present state of unbridled 
anarchy ; to subject the people, and especially the 
multitudes now proceeding to the gold region, to 
the salutary restraints of law and order; and to 
redeem our solemn treaty obligation with Mexico 
to maintain a Government for the protection of the 
country we had obtained from her. The Presi- 
dent and his friends were doubtless earnestly de- 
sirous that Congress should fully enable him to 
see the laws faithfully executed in California and 
New Mexico. But we can take upon ourselves 
to say, that it is untrue that either he or they 
expressed any preference for Mr. Walker’s 
amendment over Mr. Webster’s, or any other 
proposition equally effective with either to attain 
the desired end. His object was the establish- 
ment of Government of some sort, and either 
provision would have satisfied him which ap- 
peared most acceptable to Congress. It is un- 
founded and malicious to represent him as having 
sought to throw his weight either for or against 
the Free Soil party. 

Should the Free Soil party, or any portion of 
it, hereafter be detected in any act evincing a de- 
liberate purpose to prevent the formation of any 
civil government in California or New Mexico, 
so as to keep up the agitation between the North 
and the South for sectional party objects, the 
President may find it to be his solemn duty to 
frown indignantly on that, as not merely the 
first dawning, but the “perfect day” of an at- 
tempt to alienate one portion of the Union from 
another. 

We entitle the foregoing “ Official,” because 
its matter, if not form, evidently emanates from 
the Executive Department. It is characterized 
by the same kind of ambiguity which usually 
marked official disclaimers in the Washington 
Union, during Mr. Polk’s term. 

The charge made by Mr. Giddings and the 
New York Evening Post is, that President Tay- 
lor was “found personally urging members of Con- 
gress to pass Mr. Walker’s amendment through, at- 
tached as it was, to the Appropriation bill.” 

If this accusation were untrue, it would have 
been easy to pronounce it an untruth, and the 
denial then would have ran— 

“We can take upon ourselves to say, that 
neither General Taylor nor his friends urged any 
member of Congress, or used his influence in any 
way with any member, in favor of Walker’s 
proposition.” 

This would have met the charge explicitly, 
But how is it now ? 

“We can take it upon ourselves to cay,” (80 
runs the official denial,) “that it is untrue that 
either he or they expressed any preference for Mr. 
Walker’s- amendment over Mr. Webster's, or any 
other proposition equally effective with either to 
attain the desired end.” 

The official statement denies a charge that 
was not made, thus adroitly evading the charge 
that was made. Mr. Webster’s amendment was 
not before either House. It had not been at- 
tached to the Appropriation bill. Mr. Walker’s 
amendment to the bill was the sole proposition 
under consideration, for establishing a Territo- 
rial Government. It was not a question with the 
President elect and his counsellors whether they 
should prefer Walker's to Webster’s amendment, 
or to any other; but whether they would give 
Walker’s proposition, as adopted by the Senate, 
their influence. Mr. Giddings and the Evening 
Post charge that they did give it their influence, 
and the offieial statement does not say that this 
is untrue. 

On the contrary, it virtually admits the truth 
of the charge, when it says, that the “Presi- 
dent and his friends were doubtless earnestly 
desirous that Congress should fully enable him 
to see the laws faithfully executed in California 
and New Mexico;” that “his object was the 
establishment of a Government of some sort,” 
and that “either provision would have satisfied 
him which appeared most acceptable to Con- 

” . . 

That the friends of the new Administration 
pereeive the inconsistent position in which the 
conflict between profession and practice has placed 
it, is rendered still more probable by the follow- 
ing card from Governor Seward, published in the 
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Intelligeneer of Inst Friday morning, in which 
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he attempts to shield the Administration from 
the consequences likely to follow the manifesto in 
the Intelligencer. Quoting the accusation of Mr. 
Giddings, he says: 

“Ido not pretend t~ «now the grounds or the 


think it due to General Taylor to give to the 
pblic the facts which are within my knowledge 
relating to the subject. 

“Tn the morning of the 3d of March, (the last 
day of the late session of Congress.) General 
Taylor, Mr. Clayton, the present Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Ewing, now Secretary of the In- 
terior, severally called my attention to the ne- 
cessity of having some form of civil government 
for California established before Congress should 
adjourn. Neither of those gentlemen indicated 
any plan whatever, or expressed any opinion on 
the question of the extension of slavery within 
the territory. What General Taylor did say on 
the subject was, that he desired to substitute the 
rule of law and order for the Bowie knife and re- 
volvers. I repaired to the Capitol, in company 
with Mr. Ewing, and there | procured a copy of 
Mr. Walker’s amendment, which I had not be- 
fore read. I immediately prepared what I contem- 
plated as an amendment of Mr. Walker’s amend- 
ment, or as a substitute for it. Afterwards I found 
Mr. Webster’s proposed amendment, and I dis- 
covered that it contained all the provisions I had 
contemplated, very tersely expressed. I took Mr. 
Webster’s amendment, and, having shown it to 
Mr. Ewing, who left the whole subject to my own 
judgment, I visited many members of the House 
of Representatives, and urged the adoption of it. 
Mr. Vinton, Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, soon informed me that the committee 
would report the amendment with some slight 
modifications, to which I did not object. I spent 
the residue of the day in urging the adoption of 
the amendment of the Committee of Ways and 
Means upon members of the House. When it 
had been adopted there, I returned to the Senate 
Chamber, and exerted myself to procure the as- 
sent of the Senate to the amendment, and I in- 
sisted that no different provision ought to pass. 
I continued my efforts until the Senate decided 
to disagree to the amendment of the Committee 
of Ways and Means of the House. It is well 
known that the whole design of a Government 
for California failed by reason of that disagree- 
ment. I am, very respectfully, your humble ser- 
vant, Winuiam H. Sewarp.” 

Was Mr. Seward the only gentleman whose 
efforts were enlisted by the President elect and 
his chosen counsellors? Of course, they would 
not mention the subject of Slavery to him—they 
knew his position. But suppose Linn Boyd, 
and certain members of the Democratic party, 
also appealed to—suppose gentlemen of the Penn- 
sylvania Delegation invoked—is it likely that a 
Southern President, extremely anxious to have a 
Government constituted, and with no objection to 
Mr. Walker’s proposition, would scruple per- 
sonally to urge them to support it, when in 
fact it was the only proposition before Congress, 
had been passed by one branch, and was pending 
in the other? 
| ‘The élosing paragraph of the official statement 
is very much in the style of a declaration of war 
against the Free Soil party. This is the more 
remarkable, as the Administration has not yet 
menaced even the Democratic party with its 
frowns. The declaration of war is made to de- 
pend upon a contingency ; but the contingency 
is put in such a shape as to raise a serious im- 
plication against the motives and policy of the 
Free Soil men. 

“Should the Frec Soil party, or any portion of 
it, hereafter be devected in any act evincing a 
deliberate purpose to prevent the formation of 
any civil government in California or New 
Mexico, so as to keep up the agitation between 
the North and the South for sectional party ob- 
jects, the President may find it to be his solemn 
duty to frown indignantly on that, as not merely 
the first dawning, but ‘the perfect day’ of an 
attempt to alienate one portion of the Union from 
another.” 

The implication is, that the Free Soil party, 
for the sake of sectional party objects, is willing 
to prevent the formation of any Government in 
California and New Mexico. What right has 
the new Administration thus to pass indirect 
sentence upon the action and motives of the Free 
Soil party? When, where, has the party, or 
“any portion of it,’ given the slightest evidence 
of a purpose to prevent the formation of a Gov- 
ernment in California and New Mexico? Did 
Mr. Root, and his associates in the House, evince 
such a purpose, when they carried through a 
resolution, in the eariy part of the session, in- 
structing the Committee on the Territories to 
report bills estatlishing Territorial Governments 
for California and. New Mexico? Have not the 
Free Soil men everywhere, at all times, urged 
upon Congress the duty of providing laws, with- 
out delay, for thae Territories? Who delayed 
the formation of a Government for Oregon? 
The House pased through ao bill, and it was 
killed in the Semate by the conjunction of East- 
ern Whigs and Southern Whigs and Democrats. 
At a subsequent session, it put through another 
bill, which came near being lost, through the ac- 
tion of John C. Calhoun and John M. Clayton, 
who wished to constrain Congress into the adop- 
tion of a miserable Compromise. And so, at the 
session just closed, the House put through a bill, 
by the aid of the Free Soil men, for the estab- 
lishment of a Territorial Government in Cali- 
fornia. The Senate would not even consider it; 
but under the control of slavery-propagandists, 
in opposition to the Free Soil party, it fastened 
an incongruous amendment on the General Ap- 
propriation bill, giving despotic powers to the 
President, and leaving open the Territories to 
Slavery ; and thought to dragoon the House into 
its adoption. ' 

That no Government was provided for Cali- 
fornia was, not because the Free Soil party 
wished to keep up an agitation for “sectional 
party objects,” but because the Senate would 
not agree to any proposition by the House, which 
restricted the power of the President, and even 
indirectly maintained freedom in the Territories. 
Governor Seward, who was urged by General 
Taylor to use his influence with members of 
Congress, corrects the unfair implications con- 
tained in the official statement, by placing respon- 
siblity where it belongs. 

“I continued my efforts,” he says, “till the 
Senate decided to disagree to the amendment of 
the Committee of Ways and Means of the House. 
“It is well known that the whole design of a Govern- 
ment in California failed hy reason of that disagrees 
ment.” 

We shall keep our friends throughout the 
country advised of the relations of the new Ad- 
ministration to Free Soil. It is no pleasure to us 
to find it disclosing hostile purposes. We never 
put upon General Taylor’s letters that interpreta- 
tion which represented him as being friendly to 
Free Soil ; but, on his election, we felt no dispo- 
sion to prejudge his Administration, or to cavil 
at his acts. On the contrary, we tried to work 
ourselves into the hope that he would faithfully 
falfil the pledges that his friends insisted were 
contained in his Alison Letters. But the charge 
made by Mr. Giddings, (and other members of 
Congress,) referred to above—a charge not de- 
nied by the official disclaimer in the Intelligen- 
cer, and not even touched in the singular card of 
Governor Seward—and the covert denunciation 
of the Free Soii party embodied in the closing 
paragraph of that disclaimer, taken in conjuaction 
with the peculiar composition of the Cabinet, oblige 
us to regard with distrust the policy and spirit of 
the new Administration. 

As for the manifesto of Mr. Seward, it is a very 
clear exposition of what he did, but not of what 
General Taylor did or desired; and we strongly 
doubt whether the masses of the non-slavehold- 
ers, who are wedded to the Ordinance.of 1787, 
will find anything, in the great labors of Mr. 
Seward, to mitigate their indignation at being de- 
nounced by the President, because they resist 
the extension of slavery, a8 covert enemies of 
Governments for our Territories; “covert ene- 
mies,” for he hints at the possibility of detecting 
their dark design. 


General Wilson and Amos Tuck will give their 
support to the new Administration of President 
Taylor —Lowell Cou; yr. : 

Amos Tuck is a Free Democrat, nothing more 
or less. So far as General Taylor’s Administra- 
tion shall be in harmony With the resolutions of 
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the Buffalo Convention, he will doubtless support 
it; and so far as it shall conflict with them, he 


& 
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authority on which (°.1s statement is made, but I 


for General Wilson, if the Administration go 


just that far against it, unless he has changed his 
* mind within four weeks. 


ENGLAND UNDER JAMES HI. 


Histony oF Enotanp. By T. B. Macaulay Vol. ii. 
Harper and Brothers. 

In the second volume of his history, Macaulay 
details the follies and misfortunes, the decline and 
fall, of the last of the Stuarts. All the art of his 
splendid rhetoric is employed in awakening by 
turns the indignation and contempt of the reader 
in contemplating the character of the wrong- 
headed King. In portraying that character, he 
has brought into exercise all those powers of in- 
vective and merciless ridicule which give such a 
savage relish to his delineation of Barrere. To 
preserve the consistency of this character, he de- 
nies the King any credit for whatever was really 
beneficent and praiseworthy in his Government. 
He holds up. the royal delinquent in only two 
lights—the one representing him as a tyrant to- 
wards his people, the other, as the abject slave of 
foreigu priests—a man at once hateful and ludi- 
crous, of whom it is difficult to speak without an 
execration or a sneer. 

The events which preceded the Revolution of 
1688—the undisguised adherence of the King to 
the Church of Rome—the partial toleration of 
the despised Quakers and Anabaptists — the 
gradual relaxation of the severity of the penal 
laws against Papists and dissenters, preparing 
the way for the royal proclamation of entire lib- 
erty of conscience throughout the British realm, 
alluring the ¢rop-eared Puritan and the Papist 
priest to build conventicles and mass-houses under 
the very eves of the palaces of Oxford and Can- 
terbury—the mining and counter-mining of Jes- 
uits and prelates—are detailed with impartial mi- 
nuteness; the secret springs of the great move- 
ments of the time are laid bare—the mean and 
paltry instrumentalities are seen at work in the 
under-world of corruption, prejudice, and false- 
hood. No one, save a blind, unreasoning partisan 
of Catholicism or Episcopacy, can contemplate 
this chapter in English history without a feeling 
of disgust. However it may have been overruled 
for good by that Providence which takes the wise 
in their own craftiness, the Revolution of 1688, 
in itself considered, affords just as little cause for 
self-congratulation, on the part of Protestants, as 
the substitution of supremacy of the crowned 
Bluebeard, Henry VIII, for that of the Pope, in 
the English prelacy. It had little in common 
with the Revolution of 1642. The field of its ac- 
tion was the closet of selfish intrigue, the stalls 
of discontented prelates—the chambers of the 
wanton and adulteress, the confessional of a weak 
prince, whose mind, originally narrow, had been 
cramped closer still by the straight-jacket of reli- 
gious bigotry and superstition. The age of no- 
bility and heroism had well nigh passed away. 
The pious fervor, the self-denial, and the strict 
morality of the Puritanism of the days of Crom- 
well, and the blunt honesty and chivalrous loyalty 
of the Cavaliers, had both measurably given place 
to the corrupting influences of the licentious and 
infidel Court of Charles II, and the arrogance, in- 
tolerance, and shameless self-seeking of a prelacy 
which, inits day of triumph and revenge, had more 
than justified the terrible denunciations and scath- 
ing gibes of Milton. 

Both Catholic and Protestant writers have mis- 
represented James II. He deserves neither the 
execrations of the one, nor the eulogies of the 
other. Yet the candid historian must admit that 
he was, after all, a better man than his brother, 
Charles Il. He was a sincere and devoted Cath- 
olic, and was undoubtedly honest in the declara- 
tion, which he made in that unlucky letter which 
Burnet ferreted out on the Continent, that he 
was prepared to make large steps to build up the 
Catholic Church in England, and, if necessary, 
to become a martyr in her cause. He was proud, 
austere, and self-willed. In the treatment of his 
enemies, he partook of the cruel temper of his 
time. He sought, under the direction of his spir- 
itual advisers, to lead a strict and painful life of 
rigid virtue, and, when in a single instance he 
yielded to the seductions of Catharine Sedley, he 
struggled with desperate earnestness against the 
temptation which his enemies persisted in thrust- 
ing upon him. His situation was one of the most 
difficult and embarrassing which can be conceived 
of. He was at once a bigoted Papist and a Protes- 
tant Pope. He hated the French domination, to 
which his brother had submitted, yet his pride as 
sovereign was subordinated to his allegiance to 
Rome, and the superstitious veneration for the 
wily priests with which Louis XIV surrounded 
him. As the head of Anglician heretics, he was 
compelled to submit to conditions galling alike to 
the sovereign and the man. He found, on his ac- 
cession, the terrible penal laws against the Papists 
in full force—the hangman’s knife was yet warm 
with its ghastly butcher-work of quartering and 
disembowelling suspected Jesuits, and victims of 
the lie of Titus Oates—the Tower of London 
had scarcely ceased to echo the groans of Catho- 
lic confessors stretched on the rack by Protestant 
Inquisitors. He was torn by conflicting interests 
and spiritual and political contradictions. The 
prelates of the Established Church must share 
the responsibility of many of the worst acts of 
the early part of his reign. Oxford sent up its 
lawned deputations to mingle the voice of adula- 
tion with the groans of tortured Covenanters ; 
and fawning ecclesiastics burned the incense of 
irreverent flattery under the nostrils of the Lord’s 
Anointed, while the blessed air of England was 
tainted by the carcasses of the ill-fated followers 
of Monmouth, rotting on a thousand gibbets. 
While Jeffreys was threatening Baxter and his 
Presbyterian friends with the pillory and whip- 
ping-post—while Quakers and Baptists were only 
spared from extermination as game-preserves for 
the sport of clerical hunters—while the prisons 
were thronged with the heads of some fifteen 
thousand beggared families, and Dissenters of 
every name and degree were chased from one hid- 
ing place to another, like David among the cliffs 
of Ziph and the rocks of the wild goats—the 
thanksgivingsand congratulations of Prelacy arose 
in an unbroken strain of laudation from all the 
Episcopal palaces of England. What mattered 
it to men, in whose hearts, to use the language of 
John Milton, “the sour leaven of human tradi- 
tions, mixed with the poisonous dregs of hypoc- 
risy, lay basking in the sunny warmth of wealth 
and promotion, hatching Antichrist ”—that the 
privileges of Englishmen and the rights secured 
by the Great Charter were violated and trodden 
under foot, so long as usurpation inured to their 
own benefit? But when King James issued his 
Declaration of Indulgence, and stretched his pre- 
rogative on the side of tolerance and charity, the 
zeal of the prelates, for preserving the integrity 
of the British Constitution, and the limiting of 
the royal power, flamed up into rebellion. They 
forswore themselves without scruple: the disci- 
ples of Laud, the asserters of kingly infallibility 
and divine right, talked of usurped power and 
English rights, in the strain of the very schis- 
matics whom they had persecuted to the death. 
There is no reason to believe that James supposed 
that, in issuing his Declaration suspending the 
penal laws, he had transcended the rightful pre- 
rogative of his throne. The power which he ex- 
ercised had been used by his predecessors, for far 
less worthy purposes, and with the approbation of 
many of the very men who now opposed him. 
His ostensible object, expressed in language which 
even those who condemn his policy cannot but ad- 
mire, was a laudable and pobleone. “We trust,” 
said he, “ that it will not be vain that we have 
resolved to use our utmost endeavors to establish 
liberty of Conscience on such just and equal 
foundations as will render it unalterable, and se- 
cure to all people the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, by which future ages may reap the benefit 
of what is so undoubtedly the general good of the 
whole Kingdom.” Whatever may have been the 
motive of this declaration—even admitting the 
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against Free Soil, or for Compromise, he will go | 





will oppose it. This he will do, unless he has | suspi¢ions of his enemies to have been true, that 
changed his principles and policy since we had | he advocated universal toleration as the only 
the pleasure of meeting with him last winter. As | means of restoring Roman Catholics to all the 
| rights and privileges of which the penal laws de- 


prived them—it would seem that there could have 
been no very serious objection on the part of real 


| friends of religious toleration to the taking of him 
| at his word, and placing Englishmen of every 
| gect on an equality before the law. The Catho- 
| lies were tn & very small minority, scarcely at 
| that time so numerous as the Quakers and Ana- 











baptists. The army, the navy, and nine-tenths of 
the people of England, were Protestants. Real 
danger, therefore, from a simple act of justice 
towards their Catholic fellow-citizens, the people 
of England had no ground for apprehension. 
But the great truth, which is even now but im- 
perfectly recognised throughout Christendom, 
that religious opinions rest between man and his 
Maker, and not between man and the magistrate, 
and that the domain of conscience is sacred, was 
almost unknown to the statesmen and schoolmen 
of tfie seventeenth century. Milton—ultra lib- 
eral as he was—excepted the Catholics from his 
plan of toleration. Locke, yielding to the preju- 
dices of the time, took the same ground. Theen- 
lightened latitudinarian ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church—men whose talents and Christian 
charity redeem in some measure the character of 
that Church in the day of its greatest power and 
basest apostacy—stopped short of universal tol- 
eration. The Presbyterians excluded Quakers, 
Baptists, and Papiste, from the pale of their char- 
ity. With the single exception of the sect of 
which William Penn was a conspicuous member, 
the idea of complete and impartial toleration was 
novel and unwelcome to all sects and classes of the 
English people. Hence it was that the very men 
whose liberties and estates had been secured by 
the Declaration, and who were thereby permitted 
to hold their meetings in peace and quietness, 
used their newly acquired freedom in denouncing 
the King, because the same key which had open- 
ed their prison doors had also liberated the Pa- 
pists and the Quakers. Baxter’s severe and pain- 
ful spirit could not rejoice in an act which had 
indeed restored him to personal freedom, but 
which had, in his view, also offended Heaven, and 
strengthened the powers of Antichrist, by ex- 
tending the same favor to Jesuits and Ranters. 
Bunyan disliked the Quakers next to the Papists, 
and it greatly lessened his satisfaction at his re- 
lease from Bedford jail, that it had been brought 
about by the influence of the former at the Court 
of a Catholic Prince.- Dissenters forgot the 
wrongs and persecutions which they had experi- 
enced at the hands of the Prelacy, and joined the 
Bishops in opposition to the Declaration. They 
almost magnified into Christian confessors the 
prelates who remonstrated against the Indul- 
gence ; and actually plotted against the King, for 
restoring them to liberty of person and conscience. 
The nightmare fear of Pcpery overcome their 
love of religious liberty, and they meekly offered 

their necks to the yoke of Prelacy, as the only 
security against the heavier one of Papist su- 
premacy. In a far different manner the clear- 

eyed and plain-spoken John Milton met the 

claims and demands of the hierarchy in his time. 

“They entreat us,” said he, “that we be not 

weary of the insupportable grievances that our 

shoulders have hitherto cracked under; they be- 

seech us that we think them fit to be our justices 

of peace, our lords, our highest officers of state. 

They pray us that it would please us to let them 

still hale us and wrong us with their bandogs and 

pursuivants ; and that it would please the Parlia- 

ment that they may yet have the whipping, fleec- 

ing, and flaying of us in their diabolical courts, 

to tear the flesh from our bones, and into our wide 

wounds, instead of balm, to pour in the oil of 
tartar, vitriol, and mercury! Surely a right, 

reasonable, innocent, and soft-hearted petition ! 

Oh, the relenting bowels of the fathers !” 


——_ 


‘Macaulay should have given the sanction of his 
authority to the slanderous and false imputation, 
of such a man as Burnet, who has never been yo. 
garded as an authentic chronicler. The en. 
theon of History should not be lightly. disturbed 
A good man’s charaier is the world’s common 
legacy ; and humanity is not so rich in models of 
purity and goodness, as to be able to sacrifice such 
& reputation as that of William Penn, to th, 
point of an antithesis, or the effect of a paradox. 


J.G. Ww. 


———> 


« COALITIONS.” 


“ Connecticut—We have already annougecg 
that the Free-Soilers of the 3d Congressiong| 
District of Connecticut have nominated Ex-(oy. 
ernor Cleveland, who was a Cass candidate f), 
Elector last fall, and is now the Locofoco ey, 
didate for Congress. Jouathan Skinner, Exo. , 
leading Free Soil man, has published in the N),. 
wich Courier & long address, in which he lays hare 
the corruption and intrigue which led to this nom, 
ination. ‘The leaders addressed a letter to Cleve. 
land, to which he returned a ‘satisfactory ay, 
swer ;’ but they refused to write to Mr. Roch-n ell 
the Whig candidate. It was a regular bargain and 
sale; the Locofocos nominated the Free Sj) 
Senator, and this was repaid by the nomination 
of Cleveland. We don’t believe the goo. 
of the people of the 3d District will rati 
nomination.”—New York Tribune. 

“ The secret of this disgraceful coalition is ren. 
dered apparent. The bargain is so palpable that 
the wayfaring man, though a fvol, can see it, Ag 
the price of their votes for Cleveland and Booth— 
the Locofoco candidate for Congress in an ad. 
joining district—the Locofocos are to vote for the 
Free Soil candidates for Senator! It is a second 
edition, on a small scale, of the Ohio ‘bargain 
and sale.’ There, the Locofocos voted for a Free 
Soil United States Senator, to secure a score of 
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Considering the prominent part acted by Wil- 
liam Penn in the reign of James II, and his active 
and influential support of the obnoxious Declara- 
tion which precipitated the Revolution of 1688, it 
could hardly have been otherwise than that his 
character should suffer from the unworthy suspi- 
cions and prejudices of his contemporaries. His 
views of religious toleration were too far in ad- 
vance of the age to be received with favor. They 
were, of necessity, misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. All his life he had been urging them with 
the earnestness of one whose convictions were the 
result, not so much of human reason, as of what 
he regarded as Divine illumination. What the 
Council of James yielded upon grounds of state 
policy, he defended on those of religious obliga- 
tion. He had suffered in person and estate for 
the exercise of his religion. He had travelled 
over Holland and Germany, pleading with those 
in authority for universal toleration and charity- 
On a sudden, on the accession of James, the 
friend of himself and his family, he found himself 
the most influential untitled citizen in the Brit- 
ish realm. He had free aecess to the Royal ear. 
Asking nothing for himself or his relatives, he 
demanded only that the good people of England 
should be no longer despoiled of liberty and es- 
tate for their religious opinions. James, as a 
Catholic, had in some sort a common interest with 
his dissenting subjects, and the Declaration was 
for their common relief. Penn, conscious of the 
rectitude of his own motives, and thoroughly con- 
vinced of the Christian duty of toleration, wel- 
comed that Declaration’ as the precursor of the 
Golden Age of Liberty and Love, and Good Will 
to Men. He was not the man to distrust the 
motives of an act so fully in accordance with his 
life-long aspirations and prayers. He was chari- 
table to a fault—his faith in his fellow-men was 
often stronger than a clearer insight of their 
characters would have justified. He saw the er- 
rors of the King, and deplored them ; he denounc- 
ed Jeffreys as a butcher who had been let loose 
by the priests, and pitied the King, who was, he 
thought, swayed by evil counsels. He remon- 
strated against the interference of the King with 
Magdalen College, and reproved and rebuked the 
hopes and aims of the more zealous and hot- 
headed Catholics, advising them to be content 
with- simple toleration. But the constitution of 
his mind fitted him rather for the commendation 
of the good than the denunciation of the bad. He 
had little in common with the bold and austere 
spirit of the Puritan reformers. He disliked their 
violence and harshness, while on the other hand 


he was attracted and pleaged by the gentle dispo- 


sition and mild counsels of Locke, and Tillotson, 
and the latitudinarians of the English Church. 
His sense of gratitude was strong, and his per- 
sonal friendships sometimes clouded his judgment. 
In giving his support to the measures of James 
in behalf of liberty of conscience, it must be ad- 
mitted that he acted in consistency with his prin- 
ciples and professions. To have taken ground 
against them, he must have given the lie to his 
declarations from his youth upward. He could 
not disown and deny his own favorite doctrine, 
because it came from the lips of a Catholic King 
and his Jesuit advisers ; and, in thus rising above 
the prejudices of his time, and appealing to the 
reason and humanity of the people of England 
in favor of a cordial endorsement on the part of 
Parliament of the principles of the Declaration, 
he believed that he was subserving the best inter- 
ests of his beloved country, and fulfilling the sol- 
emn obligations of religious duty. The downfall 
of James exposed Penn to peril and obloquy. 
Perjured informers endeavored to swear away his 
life, and, although nothing could be proved against 
him, beyond the fact that he had steadily sup- 
ported the great measure of toleration, he ‘was 
compelled to live secluded in his private lodgings 
in London, for two or three years, with 4 procla- 
mation for his arrest hanging over his head. At 
length, the princiral informer against him having 
been found guilty of perjury, the Government 
warrant was withdrawn, and Lords Sidney, Roch- 
ester, and Somers, and the Duke of Buckingham, 
publicly bore testimony that nothing had been 
urged against him, save by ,impostors, and ‘that 
“they had known him, some of them for thirty 
years, and had never known him to do an ill 
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local Judges! In Connecticut, the Free-Soilerg 
support Locofoco Cass members of Congress, to 
secure the election of three or four State Seng 
tors.”— Albany Evening Journal. 

Mr. Cleveland, it is true, was a Cass elector 
but so was Mr. Rockwell a Taylor advocate: ang 
if the one thought General Taylor not unfriendly 
to Free Soil, the other thought General Cass 
quite as trustworthy on that subject. So far. 
they stood on a level. But the canvass had 
closed ; the contest was over; the Presidentig| 
question was not the one at issue. The simple 
question for the Free Soil men to decide was 
how they could best operate to promote their 
cause. General Cass was not President, nor was 
he a candidate. To him, Governor Cleveland no 
longer held any relation, implying assent to his 
peculiar opinions; and it was well understood 
that he had always repudiated the doctrine of the 
Nicholson Letter. General Taylor was President, 
and Mr. Rockwell was a supporter of his Admin 
istration, of whose hostility to the Free Soil Party 
there could be no doubt. Governor Cleveland was 
written to, so that his views might be known. Tle 
had not been in Congress, and his former rela 
tions to General Cass subjected his present posi- 
tion to doubt. Mr. Rockwell was not written to 
He had been in Congress four years. His whole 
course was known to the People. To have in 
quired his opinions, when they were already 
known by his deeds, would have been no compli 
ment to him. 

Governor Cleveland responded satisfactorily 
declaring his adhesion to the principles laid down 
in the Buffalo Convention, as the basis of the 
Free Soil Party ; and this declaration placed him 
in advance of Mr. Rockwell. 

The Hartford Republican, stating the reasons 
why Free Soil men should support him, said : 

“ He has, in good faith, avowed our principles 
and pledged himself to our purposes. His oppo- 
sition to the extension of Slavery, and his desire 
for its abolition in the District of Columbia, are 
deep-seated and sincere. In 1847, he voted fora 
Wilmot Proviso resolution in our State Legisla- 
ture. On the subject of Slavery, generally, he is 
much in advance of the leading influences of his 
party. He voted with the minority, in the Legis- 
lature, to strike the word mite from our Consti 
tution.” 

The Hartford Times, the organ of the Old Hun- 
ker Democracy, a co-worker with the Albany 
Argus and Washington Union, said : 

“ Governor Cleveland has written a letter to 
the Abolitionists, in which he adopts the BufJu/o 
platform, ‘in the main.’ That is not the Bultimor 
platform, on which the Democracy of the Union 
stand, and must stand or fall into utter ruio and 
contempt. But be goes farther, even, than Dix, 
of New York, and the ‘ Free-Soilers’ generally 
He will not agree to admit a State situated as 
Texas was. We are frank to say that we wash 
our hands of all such miserable statesmanship. 

These considerations, and the fact that Gov 
ernor Cleveland did not belong to a Party con 
trolled by a slaveholding Administration, taken in 
connection with a reference to the course of Mr. 
Rockwell, on Gott’s resolution, undoubtedly de 
termined the “ Coalition” which the Tvridune and 
Evening Journal pronounce so “ disgraceful.” We 
can see nothing disgraceful in it. It is the policy 
of the Free Soil Party to act separately or in 
union, just as it may the more effectually secure 
the election of men who represent its principles; 
and, when it acts in union, to form just such coali 
tions as will secure the election of the greatest 
number of able supporters of its views. 

The word “ coalition,” is as inoffensive as the 
thing it signifies. A coalition is a union of indi- 
viduals, parties, or sects. Whether it be good or 
bad, honorable or dishonorable, depends upon the 
object, means, and principles of such a union. If 
the object be, the establishment of Liberty, if the 
principles be in entire harmony with this object, 
if the means involve no compromise of the prin 
ciples, and no departure from fair and open deal 
ing, the coalition is a good one. 

Each of the old parties denounces or opposes 
such 2 policy, just as it thwarts or promotes its in- 
terests. The Whigs in Ohio bitterly condemn the 
union of the Democratic and Free Soil Men in 
the Legislature, which resulted in the election of 
a Free Soil United States Senator, and a distri 
bution of the judgeships ‘among Free Soil Inde- 
pendents and Free Soil Democrats, but they 
would not have had the slightest objection to a 
union of the Free Soil Men with ‘em—on condi- 
tion of being permitted to elect a Whig Senator 
Have the Tribune and Journal ever denounced a8 
disgraceful the “coalition” of the Whigs and In- 
dependent Democrats and Liberty Men in New 
Hampshire in the election of Mr. Hale? And 
why are they not scandalized by the fact that the 
recent election of General Wilson and Mr. Tuck 
is the result of a “coalition’—the Whigs of Mr. 
Tuck’s district voting for him with the under- 
standing that the Freé Democrats of General 
Wilson’s district would support him? “A regu- 
lar bargain and sale!” Awful “corruption and 
intrigue!” Why did not our immaculate cotem- 
poraries invoke the “good sense” and the “vir- 
tue” of the people to veto such a “coalition?” 

“ Bargain and sale!” Stuff! What does the 
Anti-Slavery voter do, when he inquires the 
views of a candidate, and votes for him, if he 
pledge himself to sustain certain Anti-Slayry 
measures? It is a regular “bargain,” in which he 
gives or sells his vote for a fair equivalent—that 
equivalent is, the vote of the representative for 
some measure deemed vital. ' 

Point to a single instance in which Free Soil 
men have formed a coalition, in utter disregard of 
their principles, for the purpose of wreaking ven- 
geance upon their opponents, of promoting the 
ambitious views of some intriguing clique of poli- 
ticians, or of sharing the spoils of office, and you 
will have exposed a coalition deserving the un- 
qualified condemnation of all-honorable men. We 
assert, that, so far, they have formed no unioP, 
no coalition, in which the advancemeut of their 
principles has not been the all-controlling idea. , 

The Tribune, a8 we have sometimes shown, 18 
guilty of queer inconsistencies. Here is most 
ludicrous one. A few days after haviné hens 
horror stricken at the “corruption and a» 
in Connecticut, the “regular barg*!" and = 
by which Free Soil men agreed to support a age 
Soil Democrat for Congress, on condition that 
the Democrats would support a Free Soil Inde- 
pendent for the Senate, it has an editorial nl 
rejection of Mr. McGaughey, in which it holly 

i d sale” between 
advises “a regular bargain an ‘ as fol- 
the Whigs and Free Soil men of Indians, 


Ws : : 
“ What shall be done? We venture to sug 
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. remarkable letter, published on our first page. 
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" ‘ 
est and to hope that the Whigs of arr 
- ent Mr. McGaughey 28 their candi “ . 
Governor in place of Judge samp dec or a, 
and that ‘the distinctive Free-Soilers will comer’ 
ist oe w aac yoo -—? ee farther 
ight on the gr . : F 
pte James H. Cravens, 707 ie Wie ope? 
date for Governor, may be taken up byt igs an 
Free-Soilers of his district, for Congress, am ie h 
as he triumphantly may be, leaving | r@ative 
strength of the two parties to be tested, an m 
ood effects of a triangular canvass to ——— 
i a separate yote for the present candidates for 
Lieutenant Governor. By adopting ba cnmee, 
the proscribers of Mr. McGaughey, an - : e 
friends of Peace with him, may be most : ec . 
ally rebuked, — 8 beneficent triumph of soun 
inciples secured.’ 
a Ragelar bargain and sale” —“ disgraceful 
coalition »_&gecond edition, on a small scale, of 


the Ohio bargain and sale”—“ corruption and in- 


trigue!” 0, the beauty of political consistency ! 


LETTER OF THOMAS COATE REYNOLDS. - 


We hope none of our readers will overlook this 


The vanity of the writer is ridiculous, but in this 
instance it has led to disclosures of deep interest 


to the American People. 
The New York Express is wise above what is 


written. It says: : 

“ We have authority to deny that there is any 
truth in Mr. Reynold’s inuendoes, if not asser- 
tions, that the Department of State at Washing- 
ton instructed Mr. Saunders to open negotiations 
for the sale of Cuba. , 

« jst. From the ‘Union, the late organ of the 
Government. 

“2d. Official information, as we believe, now in 
the possession of the Department of State. 

“3d. A letter from Madrid, in our own posses- 
sion, from the American Legation there. 

“ All Mr. Reynolds has to cite as proof to the 
contrary is his own ipse dir. 

“The Administration has a great deal to ac- 
count for, but not in this matter of Cuba.” 

Now, the Washington Union, of the ist instant, 
admits the fact that there was an overture from 
our Government to that of Spain, concerning the 
purchase of Cuba, and attempts to justify it—nor 
does it, in an article two columns and a half long, 
undertake to deny any statement in the letter, 
except the assertion by Mr. Reynolds that Mr. 
Polk sometimes gave direct instructions to our 
foreign ministers, contradictory to the instruc- 
tions transmitted by the Secretary of State. 

The Union, speaking of the debility of Spain, 
and the supposed project of the British Govern- 
ment to seize the northern coast of Cuba as an 
indemnity for debt, &c., thus confirms all that 
Mr. Reynolds has stated in regerd to the fact of 
a negotiation for the purchase of Cuba. 

“This question was deemed to be a matter of 
vast and vital interest to the people of the United 
States. The attention of the late Administration 
was naturally aroused to such movements, and it 
would have been criminally indifferent to every 
call of duty and of patriotism, had it folded its 
arms and remained inactive when the great dan- 
ger threatened us of Great Britain wresting from 
Spain the only sufficient outlet of all the com- 

merce, too great for human calculation, which must 
soon float upon the Gulf of Mexico and along the 
Gulf stream, to the markets of the world. The 
American People would have said with one voice 
that this consummation should nevergbe effected, 
and that a war with the Mistress of the Seas must 
be entered into, if it were the only means of ward- 
ing off the impending blow. We do not profess 
to know what were the instructions that were 
given to our Minister at Madrid. But we can very 
easily conceive a situation of things in which it 
would have become the duty of the United States 
to say to him that, though we are perfectly content 
to leave Cuba in the possession of Spain—though 
we have not the slightest desire to interfere with 
her rights—though we should prefer it should re- 
main in her hands, as it has hitherto done—yet, 
if her necessities or her policy should prompt her 
to part with it to any other Power—if there be 
any danger of its passing into other hands—into 
the handsof any great maritime Power—of Great 
Britain, for example, whose powerful squadrons 
might control our western commerce through this 
island—we should be willing to sound Spain, and 
know upon what terms we could obtain the island. 
Had it then been ascertained that there was any 
danger of the Spanish Government intending to 
cede that island, immediately or eventually, to 


baffle such unscrupulous management? Will the 
Democrats there permit a faithful public servant 
to be thus thrown overboard ? 


MOVEMENTS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


There is little doubt that the Southern organi- 
zation that was effected here last winter, under 
the auspices of John C. Calhoun, has been active 
ever since, in disseminating Calhounism through- 
ont the South. Resolutions, bearing marks of o 
common paternity, embodying the peculiar dog- 
mas of South Carolina, have been introduced 
into the Southern Legislatures, and the most 
strenuous efforts made to commit their respective 
States to the platform of the great Apostle of 
Slavery. The agents, generally, in this honorable 
work, are so-called Democrats. Miserable mock- 
ery! They tried the project in the Legislature 
of Delaware, but the resolutions were rejected in 
the House, and postponed indefinitely in the 
Senate, all the Whigs voting for postponement, 
all the “Democrats” against it. In Missouri, 
the game has been tried more successfully, so far 
as the Legislature was concerned. Resolutions, 
affirming the Calhoun dogmas concerning Sla- 
very, and instructing the Missouri Senators in 
Congress to vote in conformity thereto, have been 
adopted by the General Assembly. They look as 
if they were drawn up by Mr. Calhoun, or under 
his dictation; and it is quite probable, that they 
were concocted between that gentleman and Mr. 
Atchison, particularly with a view to break down 
Mr. Benton. They passed the House by a vote 
of 53 to 27, Democrats alone voting for them; 
while of the twenty-seven nays, all were Whigs, 
except three. 

Mr. Benton is not the man to succuntb to South 
Carolina intrigue and dictation. On the 17th or 
March, a tremendvus meeting of Democrats was 
held in the Rotunda, at St. Louis. Mr. Gantt, 
United States District Attorney, who called the 
meeting to order, nominated John Smith, United 
States hemp agent, to the chair. Several Vice 
Presidents and Secretaries were chosen, and the 
meeting proceeded to business. In the absence of 
the Committee on Resolutions, 

“Mr Gantt then took the stand, and made a 
moderate conciliatory speech as to the objects of 
the meeting. He thought that that object was 
not understood by those who exhibited a factious 
disposition, and that when an explanation was 
given, there could not be a division in sentiment 
of the Democracy of St. Louis. Mr. Gantt then 
alluded to the resolutions passed by a majority of 
the Locofoco members in the two branches of our 
Legislature, and stated that the substance of them 
was, that if Congress prohibited slavery in the 
Territories of California and New Mexico, the 
State of Missouri would be fomnd with the Sla- 
very States of the South in seceding from this 
glorious Union. He regarded it as practical nul- 
lification, and appealed to the Democracy to know 
whether they would countenance resolutions 
passed by their Legislature, looking towards both 
nullification and disunion. Here there were 
cries of ‘No, no, no!’ and a feeble response of 
‘Yes, yes’? Mr. Gantt then proceeded to state 
that the sole object of this meeting was to disen- 
cumber the Democratic party of “the charge of 
disunionists, that the resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture had a tendency to fasten upon them. He 
believed that resolutions could and would be in- 
troduced that would harmonize the action of the 
party, and place Missouri right in the eyes of 
the world, as being for the Union, and not for 
nullification and disunion. He maintained that 
Congress had full power and control to legislate 
upon the subject, and that slavery should be con- 
fined within its present limits, and not extend- 
ed, under any circumstances, over territory now 
free.” 

The Hunkers were present with all their 
force, and labored by every device to throw the 
meeting into confusion, and prevent any action 
at all, but they utterly failed. 

The following resolutions were reported : 
“ Whereas, by the action of Northern and 
Southern fanatics on the subject of negro slavery, 
the minds of men throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the land have become greatly ex- 
cited and disturbed ; and whereas resolutions 
have been adopted by the Legislatures of seve- 
ral of the Southern States, threatening a resort 
to revolutionary violence, in case Congress shall 
ossessions in Cali- 





Great Britain, in payment of the bonds which 
were due to the British Government or to British 
subjects, or even to exchange Cuba for Gibraltar, 
there can be no doubt but that the late Adminis- 
tration should have made every effort to forestall 
Great Britain, and to sound Spain about the pur- 
chase of Cuba. This is certainly no new course 
for us to adopt. ‘It may be considered as the 
standing policy of our People; and, we may add, 
our Government. Witness the instructions which 
were given by Mr. Forsyth in 1840, and referred 
to by General Cass in his speech on Yucatan. 
There was then a supposition that England was 
attempting to obtain the island, and it was then 
that the Secretary of State addressed his instruc- 
tions to our Minister. A similar rumor reached 
us last year; and, without professing to know 
what passed, we can very easily conceive that it 
might become the duty of the late Administration 
to ask the Spanish Government, if they were de- 
termined to part with the island, upon what terms 
we could obtain it. The Administration could 
scarcely have done less under the circumstances.” 


Such prints as the New York Express never 
believed anything about the annexation of Texas 
till the thing was upon us. So will it be in re- 
gard to Cuba. 
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CALIFORNJA—THE PRESS. 


The number of persons who have sailed from 
this country for California is computed at 20,000- 
Vast numbers are going the overland route. 

Last Monday afternoon, a company of over 
sixty emigrants, young and enterprising citizens 
of the District, left this place in the cars. Their 
object is to mine; but if, on arriving in Califor- 
nia, a majority of the company should decide to 
trade, it may do so. We lose one of our hands 
in this party. It appeared to bg under the best 
possible discipline, and fully prepared for the 
journey. 

We are told that several slave droves have 
been sent out from the South, and that individ- 
uals, as well as companies, from that section, are 
taking slaves with them. One company went 
through this city a few days since, with eight or 
ten slaves. We may state also, on good author- 
ity, that arrangements are in progress in this 
country, for the establishment, in California, of 
a press, to advocate the pro-slavery side of the 
Territorial question. 

In this connection, it gives us great pleasure 
to call attention to the prospectus of a new pa- 
per, to be commenced in San Francisco, by Mr. 
Crane, a Southern gentleman, widely known as 
an able writer, and more recently as the editor 
and Publisher of the Richmond (Va.) Southerner. 
rye Virginia, and a resident there nearly 
~ us life, he sympathizes with the fathers of 
: at Venerable Commonwealth in their recorded 
Pooe on Slavery, regarding it, not only a 
oan wit the slave, but a blight upon the soil, 
Pa to the slaveholder. In his “South- 
ble = have from time to time noticed forci- 

Sig of the bad economy of slave labor. 
“a ee is opposed to the extension of sla- 
aad : : alifornia, and his paper will dispute 
oukiiee ch of ground against its introduction ; 

*ing a Southern man, he can derive his 
‘rguments from experience. We commend him 


and his enterprise to the friends of Free Soil, 
North and South. t 





MANSACHUSETTS, 
The following is the ome: 
in the Four), B:_5 the Official vote for Congress 
recent rh District of Massachusetts, at the 


John G. Palfrey (Free Soil) 


Benjamin Thom : - 6,053 
Prederick Robinson Qvei) =~ 3,583 
Scattering - ¢ co)- = - 1,960 
Majority against Palfrey ath xihias on 


The return from West Cambri 
ceived within the time required 1o°, W728 20t re- 
not counted. 7 oe by law, and was 


We understand the Whigs tal 


extend to our newly acquired 
fornia and New Mexico the law which Thomee 
Jefferson framed for the Government of the 
Northwestern Territory, and which the patriotic 
men of 1789 recognised and approved; and 
whereas our own General Assembly has respond- 
ed to the resolutions so adopted by the Legisla- 
tures of several of the Southern#States in terms 
which we cannot approve, believing, as we do, 
that the letter and the spirit of the resolutions 
adopted by the Legislature of Missouri misrep- 
resent the public opinion of the State, are at war 
with the Constitution of the United States, and 
menace the permanence of our glorious Union: 
Therefore, 

“Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, 

Congress has no power or jurisdiction whatever 
over the institution of domestic slavery in the 
States of this Union, and can neither impair nor 
increase its prevalence in any of them. 
“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
the Territories of the United States occupy a 
position different from that of the sovereign 
States; that the right of legislation, existing in 
the people of those Territories, is subordinate to 
the power of Congress over the subjects of such 
legislation ; that to Congress belongs the power 
of organizing the legislative bodies of the Terri- 
tories of the United States, and of affirming or 
disaffirming any of their acts; and that Congress, 
in the exercise of its constitutional powers, may 
do for California and New Mexico what the Jef- 
fersons, the Middletons, the Randolphs, the Pinck- 
neys, the Masons, and the Rutledges, the South- 
ern statesmen of a former generation, did for the 
Northwestern Territory. 

“ Resolved, That we sincerely regret that the 
Legislature of Missouri refused to adopt the re- 
port of the majority of the committee of the low- 
er House upon the resolutions referred to them 
in relation to the subject of slavery; which re- 
port followed the farewell injunction of the 
‘Father of his Country,’ that we should frown 
indignantly upon the first dawning of every at- 
tempt to separate one portion of the country from 
the rest. ‘ 

“ Resolved, That we do not approve of the reso- 
lutions of our Legislature, so far as they imply a 
censure upon our delegation in Congress, and so 
far as they instruct our Senators to oppose any 
bills for the organization of Governments for the 
Territories of California and New Mexico, mere- 
ly becayse such bills may contain provisions ad- 
verse to the extension of slavery into these Fer- 
ritories, which are now free, and which may de- 
sire to remain free Territories. 





« Resolved, That we regard the permanence of 
the Union of those States which are. known in 
history, and to the world, asthe United States of 
America, as inconceivably more important than any- 
thing which can, bumanly speaking, be present- 
ed to our consideration. As we are now united, 
we stand a beacon tothe nations of the earth, 
exhibiting such an example of good government. 
equal laws, and general prosperity, as the worl 
never saw in past nor in the present age, 
save in this country. The hopes of the citizens 
of distant lands, who are struggling for that free- 
dom which is the parent of all these blessings to 
us, are kindled by a consideration of the history 
of our own struggle for independence, and by a 
contemplation of the blessings which liberty 
brings-in her train, cherishing towards our Na- 
tional Union, that affectionate regard, that grate- 
ful attachment, which we believe to be due to the 
source of the peace and Prosperity. we enjoy at 
home, and the respect and honor with which we 
| are greeted from abroad, we look with abhorrence 
upon any measure, the tendency of which is to 
weaken the bonds which bind us together as a 


nation. 

« Resolved, That we will endeavor to illustrate 
by our conduct our devotion to the energetic sen- 
timent with which the —— ¢ Jackson rebuked 
an assemblage e plotting the dissolution 
of the Union: ‘ Union—it must and shall be 

eserved? 

“ Resolved, That we heartily approve of the 
course of the majority of our delegation in Con- 
gress, in refusing to unite with the Washington 
pie a go of ca gay ae regard — —_ 
secti organizations, like r 1 
Hartford Convention, ag Gesanagiile and yerolu 
tionary in their nature, by attempting to control 
the action of the Government oth than ac- 
cording to the Constitution and the Laws; and 


to those who worthily rebuke such des we 
are ready to exclaim, ‘ Well done, good and faith- 
fal servant, 


“ Resol ‘Phat we regard with inoreased 
— cat ables our great leader, Thomas H. 





k of r 
Hon, Edward Everett for the next Fo eran 
i wt a tone be an election, nt ge 
ble to this race Basan a plurality law 


wan the Legislature of the State will pass a plu. 
Edward vipa then the managers will set up 
Palfrey Verett, for the sake of defeating Mr. 
plc: Bs rg he chooses to consult the inter- 

Is there atm before those of mere Party! 


not virtue enough in that District to 


enton, whose prophecies, made more than a 
quarten if a century since, are now in of 
fulfilment; and that we believe that in every 


emergency of our affairs, his course will be mark- 
ed by thes same masterly and far-secing statesman: 
ship which has hitherto characterized his political 


Immediately on Pega the resolutions, 
occurred the following scene, quoted again from 
the New Era; 





»Here Mr. Hoit re-appeared upon the 
again, who, with tenacious perseverance, stood it 
out amid all kinds of noise and confusion, inclu- 
= violent thumping upon a ten quart tin pan, 
which one of the strikers had, on the anti-Benton 
side of the house, for the pu of aiding in 
drowning the voices of Free-Soilers, until the tu- 
mult subsided so that he could be heard. Mr. 
Hoit then pulled out a string of resolutions which 
he offered as a substitute for those of the commit- 
tee. They re-affirmed the Baltimore platform of 
principles, approved of the resolutions passed by 
the Legislature of Missouri in favor of seceding 
from the Union if slavery was prohibited by Con- 
gress in California and New Mexico, and wound 
up with a resolution to support the Locofoco 
nominees of the City Convention for municipal 
officets. A motion was made to lay the substitute 
on the table, which, amid the shrill dinging of the 
old tin pan, cries of ‘aye!’ ‘no!? ‘that’s the doc- | 
trine!? ‘division! &c. &c., the chairman decided 
that the motion was carried and the substitute 
laid on the table. The question was then put 
upon agreeing with the report of the committee 
on the preamble and resolutions read by Mr. 
Keyser. Here again every kind of a noise that 
was ever heard upon the face of the earth was re- 
newed, the music of the old tin pan included ; but 
the President, after taking a vote pro and con 
again declared that the vote was agreed to ‘ by a 
large majority? ” 

Pretty well for a beginning. Mr. Benton will 
be fairly aroused ; and his energies, when once in 
motion, will give Barnburnerism an impulse that 
will sweep every vestige of Calhounism from the 
State of Missouri. 


CONVENTION OF INVENTORS. 

A Convention of Inventors, composed of dele- 
gates from all sections of the Union, met in Bal- 
timore on the 6th of March. The plan and prin- 
ciple of the Inventors’ National Institute of Bal- 
timore were highly commented, and the follow- 
ing resolutions were passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate conviction of 
this Convention, that the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents should be an experienced man, of eminent 
practical and scientific attainmentg, rather than a 
lawyer or statesman ; therefore, 

Resolved, That George Gifford, Esq., of the 
New York bar, Horace H. Day, of New York, 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson, of Baltimore, Isaac 
Brown, Esq., of Baltimore, and R H. Middleton, 
Esq., of Baltimore, be, and they are hereby, ap- 
pointed a committee, to proceed immediately to 
Washington, and urge this subject upon the 
President and his Cabinet. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONVENTION, 

The Temperance Banner, of Baltimore, contains 
a report of the preceedings of the National Tem- 
perance Convention, which met in that city on 
the 6th of March. Gassaway Winterson, of 
Maryland, presided. Several Vice Presidents 
were appointed; among them, A. F. Cunning- 
ham, of the District of Columbia, W. L. Chap- 
lin, of New York, and J. L. Staples, of Vir- 
ginia. J. E. Snodgrass, of Baltimore, and Selby 
Parker, of Washington, were chosen Secretaries. 
Resolutions were passed, calling upon the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to recommend the abolition of 
the spirit ration in the Navy, and recommending 
a National Temperance Convention, to be held 
in Washington, on the 3d of March, 1850. The 
following resolutions were also adopted : 

Resolved, That we rejoice to observe that the 
grog shops have, at last, been removed from the 
basement of the Capitol, disgraceful, as they were, 
to the country, and corrupting to our public men ; 
and that we hail this fact as a cheering indication 
that the influence of our cause is beginning to be 
felt in the high places of the Nation. 

Resolved, That we have, with great pleasure, 
heard it stated, that his Excellency Zachary 
Taylor, since his arrival in Washington, has re- 
peatedly declined to partake of intoxicating beve- 
rages; and that we hope to see him, ere long, in 
the Temperance ranks, with a total exclusion 
from the White House of everything that can 
intoxicate. 








THE HOMESTEAD. 


A recent law of Wisconsin exempts from exe- 
cution and sale for debt $1,000 worth of personal 
property, beside a homestead of forty acres, or 
a town lot, not exceeding half an acre, with the 
improvements thereon. 

Michigan has a similar provision. 

Among the laws enacted at the late session of 
the Legislature of Iowa was one securing exemp- 
tion to a homestead worth $500. 

A bill was introduged in the Legislature of In- 
diana, proposing to @xémpt a homestead of forty 
acres, or a lot in town; but whether it passed or 
not, we are not informed. 

A bill of similar character was reported, some 
time since, in the Pennsylvania Legislature, but 
has not yet been acted upon. 


EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY. 


Local Conventions are in progress in Kentucky, 
held with a view to appoint delegates to the State 
Convention of Emancipationists, to meet at Frank- 
fort, on the 25th of April. The Louisville Ex- 
aminer anticipates one of the largest and most 
respectable meetings ever held in the State. 


a 


NEW YORK. 


The Rochester Advertiser has been for some time 
insisting upon a re-union of the Democrats of 
the State of New York. It would have the papers 
at Albany united, but does not intimate under 
what auspices the joint concern should be placed. 
It is opposed to the extension of Slavery, but, 
while it talks loudly of the impossibility of Sla- 
very being legally introduced into the Territo- 
ries, is careful not to concede the necessity or 
policy of a positive prohibition on the subject. So 
far as we can understand, the Old Hunkers, who 
constituted the Administration Party, prostrated 
Silas Wright, and attempted to render Democ- 
racy tributary to Slavery, having no hope any 
longer of help from Washington, loath to aban- 
don all hope of office, but now that they have no 
chance of keeping their heads above water in the 
present state of affairs, are exceedingly anxious 
for a re-union, not for the sake of principle, but 
for the spoils. 

The New York Evening Post, Buffalo Republic, 
and other leading Democratic papers, oppose all 
coalitions at the expense of Liberty. The fol- 
lowing extract of an article from the Post is 
decisive : 

“ We hear in certain quarters a call for the union 
of the Free Soil division of the Democratic party 
in this State with the faction called Hnnkers, of 
whom the Albany Argus is the principal organ, 
and of which Senator Dickinson, who said the 
other day, on the floor of the Senate, that he saw 
no objection to the settlement of slaveholders with 
their property in California, is one of the princi- 
pal representatives. Union is very well when it 
is attended with agreement, but union without 
agreement is a reluctant concert of action which 
cannot continue long. The Free Soil Democrats 
and the Hunkers disagree on the most important 
and hotly contested question of the. day, and the 
attempt to unite them would be like the attempt 
to unite iron and clay. If there were a large class 
of other questions now before the people, on 
which both these divisions of the old Democratic 
party were agreed, there would be.no difficulty 
in their coming together and acting harmoniously, 
leaving the question of the extension of maps 
ah open one—but there are at present no suc 
questions—that great controversy draws every- 
thing else into its vortex. 
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“Our readers remember the difficulties and con- 
tentions which we had with the Hunkers before 
the schism between us was perfected—how turbid 
ran the stream of politics before the oil was sepa- 
rated from the water—what stratagems were 
employed by that faction to steal a march upon us 
at public meetings, to fill the chair and cover the 
platform with their creatures and bullies, to 
our nominating committees, to thrust candidates 
upon us that we could not support, and to proclaim 
in the name of the Democratic party, doctrines 


i id not entertain, 
which the Democratic party woe a 





better that those who cannot agree what road 
they should travel, should walk by themselves, 
instead of attempting to keep each other company. 

“'The Democratic friends of Free Soil in this 
State already form a strong party by themselves, 
destined to become stronger by accessions from 
their former brethren, and from the Whig party 
disaffected with the course of General Taylor on 
this question. If we abaie a jot in our assertion 
of the doctrine of universil freedom in the Terri- 
tories, we not only abandon ® cause worthy of our 
best exertions, but we give up a great source of 
rcoral strength and the prospect of a decided and 


by no means distdnt ascendency in the State.- 


Public opinion, which at first was somewhat 
vacillating on this question, may now be said to 
have become fixed. Among the large majority of 
the Democratic party in the State of New York 
there is no difierence on this point, and in a very 
short time we shall see aeerier to the extension 
of slavery distinctly proclaimed as a leading arti- 
cle of the creed of the Democratic party in all the 
Northern States. 
eahos Sa ORS Ses See, ee acai 

“The doctrine of universal freedom in the new 
Territories is one that 40 fully commends itself to 
the moral sense of the people, and is in such per- 
fect agreement with their best interests, that it 
must be finally adopted. 

“The controversy will allow of no other con- 
clusion. We shall be guilty of treachery to the 
cause of the people if we enter into any coalition, 
the effect of which will be to smother the free 
earnest expression of this doctrine. The little 
faction which resisted it is now weaker than ever 
by the overthrow of Mr. Polk’s administration. 
All that a coalition could do for it would be to 
place a few of its leaders in offices of which they 
are not worthy.” : 

Mr. Brady, nominated by the Whigs of New 
York for Mayor, and Mr. Havemeyer, nominated 
by the Democrats, have both declined. Caleb S. 
Woodhull is the candidate in place of the former, 
and Myndert Van Schgick of the latter. 


For the National Era. 


PRAYER. 


BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 





Father, thou did’st hear my prayer— 
When I plead with thee to spare, 
When | asked fcr length of years, 
Thou did’st pitying see my tears, 
And thy words in answer were, 

“ Respite from the sepulchre!”’ 


Lo! no more the prayer I raise, 
Life hath waned to evil days; 
Veiling in the dust my woes, 

{ would bless the grave’s repose ; 
Sweeter, sweeter would it be, 
Than a lover’s dream to me. 


Long enough thy child has been 
Struggling in a world of sin, 

Long enough have doubts assailed, 
Long enough the flesh prevailed, 
Long enough hath eorrow tried 
One it hath not purified. 


In life’s hours of rosy dawn, 
Hope with white hand led me on, 
Showing gorgeous imagery 

Of a happier time to be; 

But, in noonday’s ¢ earer flame, 
Blest fruition never came. 


Hastening now towards its close 
Is the day that brightly rose, 
And the hope that fled its prime 
Comes not at the evening time; 
Hear me, pity, and recall, 

Ere the midnight shadows fall! 


Willing, eager to depart, 

Old in years and old in heart, 

Waiting but the messenger 

To unseal the sepulchre, 

Lo! again to Tree I come— 

Take me, Father, take me home! 
——___—>___— 


THE CLAIMS OF THE PRESS. 


It is one of the anomalies of our political organ- 
ization, that those who have the widest influence 
in shaping public events, who are the direct means 
of elevating certain men to official stations, and 
give more of their time to the public than any 
other class, and whose aid and advice are more 
anxiously sought in emergencies than those of 
any other class, should, when the patronage of the 
party is to be distributed, be deemed unworthy of 
participating in the fruit of their own labors. But 
such is the strange fact in this country. Editors 
and conductors of newspapers are, as a class, pro- 
scribed, so far as the emoluments of Executive 
patronage go. Thereare exceptions, of course, but 
there are very few; and for obvious reasons, which 
we need not repeat, we cannot enlarge upon this 
subject as we would willingly do, 

_ New York Mirror. 

The Mirror should look at the subject philo- 
sophically. Editors follow a respectable calling, 
and have a visible means of support. Politicians 
are a kind of paupers at large; have no visible 
means of subsistence; and are fit for nothing else 
than office. 

Again: Here are two editors, one remarkably 
clever, the other remarkably stupid. Neither is 
a proper subject of Executive patronage. The 
Government should not rob the People of the 
clever one, or burden itself with the dull one. 

Alms-giving is for mendicants. Editors who 
can help themselves, can do more good to their 
country on the tripod than in a bureau. The 
Executive power thinks of all this. It will not 
deprive the People of the invaluable services of 
an expounder, a teacher, a preacher, a prophet, a 
moralist, a politician, a philosopher—for a good 
editor unites in himself all these functions. To 
offer such a man office is an insult to his great 
functions. For him to accept, would be to put 
his light under a bushel. On the other hand, to 
proffer office to a poor editor would be to degrade 
the office ; and for him to accept would be to make 
darkness visible. 

Another consideration: Those who are in of- 
fice and dispense Government alms, know by ex- 
perience how difficult it is for virtue to stand up- 
right under official temptation. Even themselves, 
the very elect, have suffered. 

Now, your hack politician is not in much dan- 
ger of being corrupted; and, were this possible, 
it would still be of comparatively little conse- 
quence to the community. But the editors— 
Heaven bless them !—if they should fall away, 
what would become of the People? Blind leaders 
of the blind, they would all fall into the ditch to- 
gether. Hence the patronage dispensers respect 
their virtue too highly to put itin jeopardy. They 
cannot bear the idea of doing anything to corrupt 
a fraternity which they regard as the salt of pol- 
itics. 

Another, and a very delicate consideration, 
must be taken into the account. An editor, if not 
like old Warwick, a king-maker, is a man-maker ; 
those who are thus made, and whont he elevates to 
high standing, have too nice a sense of honor to 
proffer patronage to their benefactors, It would 
be in bad taste—it would look mercenary—it 
would imply an impression on their part that their 
editorial creators had been acting from selfish mo- 
tives. They will not do them such injustice— 
they would themselves rather rest under the im- 
putation of ingratitude, than do anything to offend 
the refined sensibilities of those to whom they 
owe so much. 


———_—~s --—— 


THE “DISREPUTABLE” PROCEEDING OF THE 
SENATE. 


It is understood that General Taylor has is- 
sued to Mr. Hannegan his commission, under his 
sham appointment as minister to Berlin. He thus 
ratifies an act which Mr. Webster denominated, 
“one of the most disreputable proceedings re- 
corded in the history of the Government.” 

There was not a single reason to justify this 
course of the President. Owing to a change in 
the great German family, a separate embassy to 
this Government from Prussia had been discon- 
tinued, and Baron Roenne, former Prussian min- 
ister, accredited as Minister from Germany. 
Congress had made provision for a minister 
to the German Empire, and, had it not been for 
the struggle between the two Houseg in relation 
to the California bill of Mr. Walker, would un- 
doubtedly have stricken out the appropriation for 
a minister to Prussia. Certain “distinguished 
Whig Senators ” took advantage of this fact, and 
urged Mr. Polk to nominate Mr. Hannegan as 
plenipotentiary to Berlin. A portion of hig Cab- 
inet, the New York Evening Post says, was op- 
posed ta the measure. But Mr. Polk, who left. 
the Capitol at 12 o’clock, on the assumption that 
his term of office had expired, sent in the nomina- 
tion at six or seven o’clock on Sunday morning ; 
and sixteen Senafors, Whigs and Pemograts, not 
a quorum of the Senate, ratified it—when they 
knew that the other Senators had retired suppos- 
ing no further bhsiness was to be done, that a full 
Senate, before twelve o'clock, had discharged the 
Committee on Nominations from the considera- 
tion of several nominations, on the ground that 
the confirmation of them, at so late a period, was 





improper; that the appointment of minister -to 
Berlin was entirely unnecessary ; and that, if it 
were not, Mr. Hannegan had not a single qualifi- 
cation, as it regards intelligence, discretion, or 
accomplishments, for the station. re 

All these facts were known to General Taylor. 
He was not bound to issue the commission. The 
interests of the Whig party did not require it: 
the sober judgment of the Democratic Party itself 
would not have condemned him for withholding 
it: the country would have sustained him in 
that course: why, then, did General Taylor is- 
sue his commission, give his sanction to the dis- 
graceful transaction, and thus become a party to 
it? But one answer can begiven: Mr. Hannegan 
had betrayed his constituents on the question of Sla- 
very, and, for this, certain “distinguished Whig 
Senators” secured him his reward, by wringing 
from a Democratic President, who believed his 
term of office had expired, his nomination as min- 
ister plenipotentiary, by tricking a Senate with- 
out’a quorum into its confirmation, and persuad- 
ing the new Whig President to give bis sanction 
to the disreputable transaction. 


—_——_a———— 


STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE. 


Returns of the number of marriages in England 
in each year since 1756, have lately been publish- 
ed in that country. The London Daily News 
sums up some of the general results as follows : 

“As a matter of course, the number of mar- 
riages annually, notwithstanding some fluctua- 
tions, has gradually increased during these ninety 
years. In 1756 they numbered 96,600; in 1845 
they had increased to 287,486. These figures are 
about as 1 to 3, and they are respectively the low- 


est and highest in the series. The average of the 
tom yours YT6o—09 Was 112,049; Wut uf the ten 


years 1837-46 was 248,050, or more than double. 
But within these terms the fluctuations are nu- 
merous, corresponding most remarkably with the 
rise and fall of the country’s prosperity. For 
example, during the three years 1788, 89, ’90, the 
weddings were almost stationary, the numbers 
being 140,064, 141,392, 141,296. In 1791 they rose 
to 145,180, and in 1792 to 149,838—nearly 10,000 
in five years. This fact at once suggests some 
extraordinary change of fortunes. Turn to the 
historical records, and we see the mystery cleared 
up. From 1790 to ’92 the price of wheat fell 
from 55s. a quarter to 43s. a quarter—the Three 
per cents rose from 77 to 90. Through the recent 
introduction of manufactnring power, the capital 
of the country was rapidly increasing. The 
interest of money, both in the funds and in ordi- 
nary investments, was low. Brindley had intro- 
duced the canal system: canals became the rage. 
Companies were formed, schemes projected, funds 
subscribed. Every kind of money was plentiful, 
and matrimony among the rest. But a change 
soon crossed the spirit of that dream. People be- 
gan to suspect the value of their investments. 
Reaction commenced. On the ist of February, 
1793, France declared war against England. 
Then followed a terrible crisis. In April a com- 
mission was appointed by Pitt to inquire into the 
causes of commercial distress. Thousands were 
ruined. 

“Brides and bridegrooms were now at a dis- 
count. They were a drug in the market. - For 
some years the registers record a sad tale of 
domestic calamity. In 1795 the weddings had 
fallen to 137,594—less than they had been since 
17837 

The proportionate increase of marriages as we 
should infer from the proportion of marriages and 
the population in 1756 was about 1 in 60—in 
1845 1 in 55. The average proportion also for 
the ten years ending 1846, was rather larger than 
that for the ten years closing with 1765. The 
inference is that there has been a slow but steady 
improvement in the condition ef the population 
during the last century. 

The following amusing specimen of cross-read- 
ing we extract from the Washington Globe. The 
writer says that a droll fellow being requested by 
an old lady to read the newspaper, took it up and 
began as follows.—New York Tribune. 

“Last night, yesterday mornimg, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, before breakfast, a hun- 
gry boy, about 40 years old, bought a fip custard 
for a levy, and threw it through a brick wall nine 
feet thick, and jumped over it and broke his ankle 
right off above the knee, and fell into a dry mill- 
pond and drowned. About 40 years after that, o 
thesame day, an old cat. had ninoturkey-gobbicrs. 
the wind blew Yankee Doodle into a frying pan, 
and knocked the old Dutch Churn down and kill- 
ed a sow and two dead pigs at Bosting, where a 
deaf and dumb man was talking French to his 
aunt Peter! 

“The old lady raised up both hands and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Du tell!’ ” 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Later From Con. Fremont.—A Telegraphic 
despatch, dated at St. Louis on Thursday last, 
mentions the receipt at that place of advices from 
Santa Fe to the 25th February. 

Col. Fremont had arrived at Santa Fe, on his 
way to California, intending to take Cooke’s 
route. He lost eleven men in the mountains, the 
names of only three of whom are given, viz: Mr. 
Wise, of St. Louis, and Messrs. King and Preuss, 
the latter from this city. 

Col. Fremont did not reach the top of the 
mountains. He was compelled to retire to the 
valley, where snow fell to the depth of about forty 
feet, covering up all his outfit and killing all his 





‘| mules. Leaving the valley, he took to the hills, 


and sent out a party to obtain relief, giving them 
a stated period within which to return; but, fail- 
ing to do so, Col. F. himself started after them, 
overtook them in six days, proceeded to Taos, and 
finally the survivors were relieved 

Col. Fremont was furnished with a new outfit 
by the United States quartermaster and commis- 
sary, by order of Major Beall, and, when last 
heard from, he was at ——, getting on without 
difficulty, and was expected to be in California in 
thirty days. 


Tue Scuooner Peart—Triat or Drayton 
AnD Oruers.—Joshua P. Blanchard, Treasurer of 
the committee appointed to collect money and 
retain counsel for the defence of persons charged 
with carrying away slaves from the District of 
Columbia, in the schooner Pearl, has just made 
his second annual report, from which we learn 
that up to August 16, 1848, he received from 
various contributors the sum of $866.25; since 
then the sum of $694.25, making a total of 
$1,560.50. Of this there has been paid for ser- 
vices, fees, expenses of the trial and collection, 
$1,277 11; leaving a balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer of $28339. The report closes as 
follows.—New York Tribune. ‘ 

“The defence has been so far successful, that 
the ground on which the acoused were convicted 
in the Municipal Court has been set aside in the 
District Court of Columbia; and there is every 
prospect that another trial, yet to be had, will 
result in entire acquittal, by which an important 
principle of law will be established, favorable to 
human freedom. To accomplish this, it has been 
found nec to ‘reéngage counsel with a 
retainer of $500; and as there are some heavy 
expenses yet unpaid and to be incurred, a farther 
acquisition of about $400 will be needed. The 
committee are persuaded that there are many 
benevolent men whose hearts are in sympathy 
with this object, who have not yet thought of 
contributing to it, and they earnestly trust that 
now, on the eve of the triumph of justice and 
humanity, it will not be suffered to be lost for 
want of so small a sum for the completion of their 
fund. By order of the committee. 

Josyua P. Buancuarn, Treasurer. 

Boston, Murch 10, 1849. 


Purraperpuia, March 22, P.M. 


ARREST OF ONE oF THE SurrosED Rospers or 
THE Government Jeweis.—A notorious charac- 
ter, named Jacob Shuster, alias Tom Hand, has 
been arrested in this city, upon suspicion of being 
connected in some way with the robbery of the 
Government jewels, which were taken from their 
esse in the Patent Office not long since. He was 
committed to jail in default of $10,000 bail. 
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Mr. Mann, and the am of two thousand dollars 
is proposed to be appropriated to his use—an 
amount nothing like half equal to his disburse- 
ments. 


Vermont—The vote upon the license question 
in all the counties of this State, three towns in 
Caledonia county not having been received, stands, 
for no license, 20,022 ; for license, 8,809. 


Tue Mississipr1 OvERFLOw.— The New Orleans 
Bulletin of the 12th instant states that while the 
steamboat Belvidere was passing Baton Rouge, 
the officers noticed the breach in the levee on the 
opposite side, where the water was pouring 
through the gap in large volume and great rapid- 
ity. The plantations in the vicinity were all 
overflowed, and the water was half way up the 
doors of the church. 


Tue Wheeling Gazette says that the work on the 
Suspension Bridge over the Ohio, at that point, is 
progressing rapidly. The wire will be thrown 
across about the 10th of April, and the whole 
completed about the ist of June. 


Exrtosion anp Loss or Lire at Pirrspurc.— 
At 11 o’clock to-day, (March-26,) the boilers in 
Fife’s vatting factory in Allegany City exploded, 
carrying away the roof of the building, and throw- 
ing the boilers 40 feet. Five bodies have been 
dug out of the ruins, but there are others badly 
injared. Mr. J. Fife was among the killed. Such 
was the terrible force of the explosion, that five 
dwellings situated near the factory were destroyed. 


SteamBoat Expiosion—Loss.or Lire— The 
steamer Virginia, while on her way to Steuben- 
ville this afternoon, about 12 miles above Wheel- 
ing, burst her boiler near a place called Rush run. 
Three persons, whose names I have not heard, 
were instantly killed by the disaster, while 
thirteen are missing, and twelve badly wounded. 
Nearly all on board suffered more or less injury. 


Deatu or Danizt, Arrurron.—Under our obit- 
uary head will be found the announcement of the 
death of this distinguished publisher, who died at 
hin repidcuve in McPuugal strect tast night, in 
the sixty-fourth year of hisage. Mr. Appleton 
was formerly a merchant in Boston, in a business 
unconnected, we believe, with literature. On re- 
moving to this city he commenced the bookselling 
and publishing business, and by his tact, intelli- 
gence, and strict integrity, soon became famous as 
a publisher, and accumulated a fortune. The 
public are indebted to his house for the re-publi- 
cation of many excellent works in history,theology, 
and general literature—New York Mess. 


Tuz Coneressional Livrary is, we are in- 
formed, opened only thrée days in the week, viz: 
on Tursday, Thursday, and Saturday, and from 
nine o’clock in the morning to three in the after- 
noon. No persons are permitted to draw out books 
excepting the President, members of his Cabinet, 
and the Diplomatic Corps residing in the city. 


Outo Lecista™uRE.—The House has agreed to 
the Senate joint resolution to submit the question 
of a Convention to the people at the next election. 
Yeas 50, nays 2. 


_ Mississppi anv Onto Rat_roap.—The bill giv- 
ing corpolate powers in Ohio to the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rai Company finally passed the 
Legislaturs of Ohio on Thursday last, and is now 
a law. The law provides for the subscription on 
the part of the city of Cincinnati of the sum of 
one million of dollars to the capital stock of the 
company—the question to be submitted to the 
qualified voters of the city at a special election, to 
be ordered ky the City Council. 


Tue Onic Brince.—The acts of the Kentucky 
and Ohio Legislatures, authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bricge across the river, between Coving- 
ton and Cincinnati, have proved to be acceptable 
to those concerned, and subscriptions of stock have 
commenced. 


Tue Generat Assemb_y of Virginia adjourned 
on Monday lest until the 28th May, when the 
session is to be resumed for the purpose of revis- 
ing the Civil Code of the State. 


Ex-Presipenr Pot, in a speech at Richmond, 
Va., on his wiy home, paid a happy and just 
compliment to the character of the American 
citizen. He said, “I am no longer a servant, but 
one of the soverzigns of the nation.” 


Tue Lecistature or New York has determin- 
ed to exterminate all “law Latin” from legal pro- 
ceedings. The effect of this movement was aeen 
in the Court:of Common Pleas, in New York city, 
by the recital of a recent act of the Assembly 
which says: “Where a defendent is about to leave 
the State, whereby the rights of the plaintiff may 
be impaired, an order of ‘ No Go’ may be granted, 
and this shall be a substitute for the writ hereto- 
fore known as the wait of ne exeat.””. This new 
legal expression ‘No Go’ called up such a ludi- 
Crous association OF ideas, from the vulgar signifi- 
cation hitherto attached to it, that the whole Bar 
burst into laughter. 


Jupce Empree, of Indiana, declines the nomi- 
nation of the Governorship tendered him by the 
Whigs, preferring to run again for Congress. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE, 


Under the late Treaty concluded with Great Britain, 
and as modified ly the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1849. 


The inland postage for three hundred miles and 
under is ten cents an ounce; for half an ounce 
and less, it is five cents. 

The inland postage for greater distances than 
three hundred miles is twenty cents an ounce: 
ten cents for a half ounce and under. 

The whole postage, by the British or American 
mail steamers, from or to Great Britain or Ire- 
land, is forty-eight cents an ounce ; twenty-four 
cents for a single half ounce or less. 

The United States inland postage, whatever 

may be the distance, on letters sent by the Brit- 
ish steamers to foreign countries, other than Great 
Britain or Ireland, is ten cents an ounce; five 
cents the single half ounce. 
__ The postage, by the American steamers, to for- 
eign countries, other than Great Britain and Ire- 
land, on letters to be sent through the British 
mail, is forty-two cents an ounce; twenty-one 
cents the single ounce. 

To and by Bremen, from the port, and the re- 
verse, forty-eight cents an ounce; twenty-four 
cents the single half ounce. The inland postage 
to be added. 

To and from Havana, twenty-five cents an 
ounce; twelve and a half cents single. 

To and from Chagres, forty cents an ounce; 
twenty cents single. 

To and from Panama, sixty cents an ounce; 
thirty cents single. 

To and from other places on the Pacific, eighty 
cents an ounce ; forty cents single. : 

To and from the West Indies (except Havana) 
and islands in the Gulf of Mexico, twenty cents ; 
ten cents single, with inland postage. 

Any fractional excess over an ounce is always 
to be regarded as an ounce. 

The above postage may be prepaid or not, at 
the option of the sender, except to foreign coun- 
tries, other than Great Britain or Ireland ; and 
where the letters pass through the Bremen post 
office, in most cases, the whole postage may be 
prepaid, or they may go unpaid.—[See Table I, 
Exhibit D, Senate Document, Executive No. 25, 
30th Con 2d session. 

A postage of six cents is charged on letters and 
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private ship or vessel, or carried from one port 
therein to another, if they are to be delivered at 
the post office where the same shall arrive, and 
two cents are added to the rates of postage if 
destined to be conveyed by post; and postmas- 
tefs are ta receive one cent for every letter or }- 
packet received by them, to be conveyed by any 
(private) ship or vessel beyond sea, or from any 
port to another in the United States. 

One cent is to he added to the rate of each way 
letter, Way letters are those brought to a post 
office by the post riders and other carriers of the 
mail, whose duty it is to receive them, when pre- 
sented more than one mile from a post office. 

There is charged upon letters and other matter 
delivered from steamboats, except newspapers, 
pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals, the same 
rates as if they had been transmitted by mail. 

Drop letters, or letters placed in any post office 
Tor delivery there, are charged two cents each. 

Advertised letters are charged with the costs of 
advertising, which is not to exceed four cents for 
each letter, in addition to the regular postage. 

Not more than two cents is to be to the 
letter carriers employed in ¢ities for the delivery 
of letters, or for receiving them to be deposited in 


the post office. 

Newspapers are conveyed from one post office 
to another in the same State for one cent, and any 
distance not. more than one hundred miles at the 
same rate, and at one cent and a half for any 
greater distance. One quarter’s is always 
to be ae in advance, by those who receive news- 
papers by post. The sea postage on new 
is three cents each, with the Stove satng wlded 
when ed inland. Newspapers may be 
mailed or vored at any post office in the 
United States, to or from Great Britain or Ire- 
land, on the payment of two cents. Letter car- 
ri Cities are mot to receive more 
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exceed two sheets or a cunt oe When they 
inches, they are to be chargea wih t A gp square 

f e as that ; e same rates 
of postage as that on magazines ay, a hl 
All pamphlets, magazines, periodicay pamphlets. 
other kind of printed or other mar ant every 
newspapers.) are charged at the rate of x, (oxoor 
half cents per copy, of no greater weight than . 
ounce, and one cent additional for each a dttiont 
ounce, any fractional excess of not less than half 
an ounce being regarded as an ounce. The seq 
postage on each pamphlet is three cents, with the 
above rates added, when transported inland. 
There is to be paid, on pamphlets sent to or re- 
ceived from Great Britain and Ireland, one cent 
for each ounce or fractional excess. Letter car- 
riers employed in cities are not to reeeive more 
than half a cent for the deiivery of pamphlets. 


Post Office, Washington, D. C., March, 21, 1849, 








THE PARKEVILLF HVDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTB, 


A CCSaaBLe from all parts of the United States, situ- 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, the county town of 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, (near Philadelphia, is now 
open for the reception of patients. 

The buildings having been erected expresely for the treat- 
ment of disease upon the Water-Cure system, the managers 
believe they can afford relief in all cases of Gout Rheumu- 
tism, Bronchitis, incipient Consumption, Dy: ysia Con- 
re a em he Paralysis, Nervous, Febrile; and Cu- 
taneous Diseases and in many other cases where the usual 
remedies have failed. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment. But afew years have elapsed rince the first 
Water-Cure Institution was opened in the United States ; 
and the result of its administration, in both acute and chronic 
diseases, has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

This Establishment has been opened as a Water-Cure In- 
stitution strictly; yet, believing a thorough knowledge of 
the theory and practice of medicine to be necessary for suc- 
cess under any system, we will not reject anv of those aids 
and appliances deemed important to the welfare and health 
of the patients The managers, while they offer the advan- 
tages. of their Institution to the diseased, would also tender 
them the comforts and conveniences of a home. 

In the experience an‘ skill of the Superintendent, (Dr. 
George T. Dexter,) who was one of the earliest practitioners 
vt Hydropathy in this country, the managers have the ut- 
most confidence. ¥ 

The location of this Inetitution has beeo selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the purity and inex- 
haustible supply of water, its proximity to Philadelphia, and 
the advantages which it offers for fully carrying out the 
principles and practice of the Water Cure. 

q The Bathing Department has been constrac! ed after the 
European plan, every chamber being provided with a plunge 
foot, and rite bath. The Douche has a fa | of twenty feet, 
and can be elevated ten feet higher if necessary, while the 
main plunge is supplied from a never-failing spring of pure 
water, of the invariable temp: rature of 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The servants and bath attendants have been selected 
with the greatest care, and are accustomed to the economy 
of an Hydropathic establishment. F 

Parkeville is about eight miles from Philadelphia, sur- 
rounded bya flourishing neighborhood of industrious and 
enterprising farmers. Communication may be had with the 
city, either by water or ctherwise. several times daily. 

Lerms—Eight dollars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and all other charges, except washing. Those 
requiring extra accommodation will be charged accordingly. 
Patients will be expect:d to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
half a dozen crash towels; or they may purchase them at the 
Institution, at their option. 

Application to be made to Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 
South Fourth street. Philadelphia; to Dr. Deater, at the 
Institute; or to Dr. G. Bailey, jun., Washington city. 

April 5.—ly 





MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, AMHERST, MASS. 
REV. J. A. NASH, PRINCIPAL. 
HE Summer Term of this School will commence on 
Wednesday, the 2d of May, and continue to October Ist, 
five months. 

_ Among the branches taught are Vocal Music, Elocution, 
Spelling. Reading, Writing, Composition, English Grammar, 
Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, French, Latin Grammar, 
Greek Grammar, and the Latin and Greek Classics, for an 
accurate and thorough preparation for College 

It is strictly a select family school, limited to twenty-five, 
from eight to sixteen years of age, all boarding in the family 
of the Principal, with the Teachers, and receiving his con- 
stant supervision. : 

Inquiries may be made of President Edward Hitchcock 

D. D., Professor Aaron Warner, Professor Williaa S. Tyler, 
Professor H. B. Smith, Professor CB. Adams, Professor E. 
S. Snell, Profess r C. U. Sheperd, of Amherst College. 

Terms.—For board, tuition, washing, mending, fuel, and 
lights, eighty dollars per half year, payable in advance. 

For Circulars, giving fuller information and numerous 
references, address the Principal, Amherst, Mass. 

April 5.—3t 





; LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
ONTENTS OF No. 256.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

1. Macanlay’s History of England.— North British Re- 

view. . 

2. The Orchids.— Eclectic Review. 

3. Dr. Reid on Infantile Laryngismus.—Spectato?. 

4. Curiosities of ‘Trade.—Chambers’s Journal. 

5. The Navigation Laws.—Ezaminer. 

6. Italian Anarehy —Ib 

7. Poems by James T. Fields.—New York Evening Post, 
Rosten Post, Journal. 

POETRY. 

A Recent Death Bed. The Shunamite. The First Kiss. 
Lament of a Stricken Heart. Common Sense. Alarmed 
Skipper. Bridal Melody. Ona Pair of Antlers. 

SHORT ARTICLES. 
_ Professor Page’s Electro-Magnetism. Electric Light. 
card z.. —— we Irish Miser. Gas from Water. 
om ment o oultan. 3 Sai 
nt Rhigi. Latter Day Sainte. Boy of 
ics A new volume has just commenced. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 


KE. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





WASHINGTON, December 27, 1845. 

Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English langaage; but this, by its immence extent and 
comprehension, inciudes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 
THE DAGUERREOTYPE, AND FOREIGN MIS- 
CELLANY: 
A Magazine of Literature and Science, compiled in 
part from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France, and Germany, 


| george by Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington 
street, Boston. 


Contents of 11th number of Vol. 3—March 24, 1849. 
Macaulay’s History of England.—FYaser’s Magazine. 
Hungary in 1848 — Translated for the Daguerreolype. 
Princes and Priests; or, Oriental DVaguerreotypes.— 

Sharpe's London Magazine. 

The Travels of Sheikh Zain el Abidin.— Translated for 
the Daguerreotype. 
Notes on Men and Things in Australia.— New Monthly 

Magazine. 

Aunt Bridget’s Story.— Belle Assemblee. 

Love and Mesmerism.— Dublin University Magazine. 
Collectanea. ’ 

Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 

Short Keviews and Notices. 





TIMES FOR CLOSING AND THE RECEIPT OF 
THE MAILS AT THE POST OFFICE IN WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


HE Great Eastern Mail fiom Baltimore, Philadelphia 

New York, Boston, &c., and Buffalo, &c., will now be 
received by 9 o’clock A. M. daily; and the mail to be sent 
from this office, to and by those places, will be closed, as 
heretofore, at 4 o’clock P. M. daily. 

The Southern mail will be closed, hereafter, daily, at 8 
o’clock A. M., and will be received, as heretofore, daily, by 5 
o'clock P. M, 

The aecond Eastern (way) Mail and Great Western Mail 
are received by 8 P. M., and closed at 9 P. M., daily. The 
mail trains, north of Philadelphia, are to arrive there in time 
to connect with the train for Baltimcre, which brings the 
Great Mail, to arrive here by 8 A.M. No Eastern Mail is 
recsived at this office on Sunday night, and no Eastern or 
Way Mail, to be sent beyond Baltimore, is made up on Sat- 
urday night. 

The Mail for Annapolis, Md., and Norfolk and adjacent 
places in Virginia, is closed every night, except Saturday, at 
9 P. M., and is received six times a week with a mail from 
Baltimore by 12 M. 

The Mail from Georgetown, D. C., is received twice daily, 
by 8 A. M. and 5 P. M., and it is closed for that place at the 
same hours. J 

The Mail from Rockville, &c., Md., is received Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, of each week, by 6 P. M , and it is 
closed for those places at 9 P. M. of the same days. 

The Mail from Brookville, &., Md., is retired by 5 P. 
M. of Wednesday and Satunday, each week, and closed for 
those places at 9 P. NM. of Monday and Thursday. 
one Marlborough, &c., Md., received by 4 P. M. Mon- 

ednesday, and Friday, and is closed same days at 9 


Port Tobacco, &c., Md., received, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, by 5 P. M.; closed Sunday, Tuesday, and Thurs- 
= 9 P.M. 

arrenton, Middleburg, &c., Va., received Sunday, Wed- 
nesday, and Frida , by 11 P. M.; closed at 9 P. M., Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 

Leesburg, &c., Va., received by and closed at 9 P. M., Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. 

iF" The postage on newspapers, and that on all printed 
matter addressed to any foreign country, is required to be 
paid in advance. The postage is also to be prepaid on 
letters and packets addressed to foreign countries, other thao 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Bremen, in Europe, and s: me 
places to which they pass through the Bremen post office. 

CHARLES K. GARDNER, Postmaster. 


Post Office, Washingion, April 2, 1849. 
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}. The Cross on the Snow Mountains—a Scandinavian 
Tale —Dublin University Magazine. ¥:. 

2, Mrs. Butler’s Readings from Shakspeare —Living Age, 
Transcript, Spri Republican 

3. Nineveh Mca le Ramones, with Mlustrations —Quar- 
terly Review. } 

iitustrations : 1. Winged Human-Headed Lion. 2. Assy- 
rian Warrior in a Chariot. 3. The King in his Chariot, re- 
turning from Battle. 4. Architectural Orraments. 5. Hera, 
or the Venus. 6. Defence of a Castle. 7. A Ship. 
8. Forms of Pottery found in the Tombs. 9. The Obelisk, 

esign: Inscriptions. 

a Ronee New York Commercial Advertiser. 

5. American Honor.— Times. 

6. Ireland Coming to America —J0. 

FOETRY. 


rs. Butler's Readings. Another by Professor 
tanner. Miia from Poems by James S. F iclds. 
SHORT ARTICLES. 
Madrigals, and Sonnets. Count D’Orsay’s Picture 
Fp heer gy ero of England During the Thirty 
Years Peace. New Books and Reprints. 
This number commences a new volume. 
ublished weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
: : E. LITTELU & CO., Boston. 


“i ird street, north 
EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third s ;s : 





avenue, near the 
aknaen City. Prices to suit the times. April 29. 


DE, WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTOKNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 


Chi Minois. 
street, opposite the CALVIN DE WOLF. 
WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 


Jan. 4—ly. 
JAY & FIELD, 
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20 Nassau street, New York. 
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Law. Office, 
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[ConTINUED.] 

To the residence of General Dent, the Ameri- 
can Minister at the court of ——, to splendid 
palazzo near one of the most magnificent cities in 
the south of Europe, I wish to conduct you. It is 
an elysium, such as only may be found in southern 
Europe; where, to the lavish exuberance of Na- 

‘ture, to all that is most sublime in mountain, 
forest, and cataract—most beautiful in lake, lawn, 
and grove—most fragrant and luxuriant in flow- 
ers, shrubs, and fruits—genius, wealth, and taste, 
have added all that is most imposing in architec- 
ture, most elaborate in sculpture, most classic and 
elegant in statuary, and most poetic and recherché 
in painting. Through groves of orange and of 
citron trees, through sunny lawns, across whose 
light the shadows of the beautiful linden, the 
stately poplar, and the graceful willow, swayed 
and waving in the wind, float like clouds, over 
sunny terraces, through gilded corridors, up mar- 
ble stairs, and through long suites of elegant 
apartments, to the voluptuous bower of the houri 
of this paradise we go. 

To enrich and ornament the splendid suite of 
apartments occupied by this beautiful epicuricnne, 
the rarest treasures of land and sea, the most 
precious productions of Nature, and the most 
costly works of art, from the factories and work- 
shops of Europe, from the looms of Persia and 
of Turkey, from the mines of Potosi and Gol- 
conda, and from the groves and gardens of Cey- 
lon and the Maldive isles, had been collected. 
Through these superb rooms, through this scene 
of light and splendor, where everything that 
could charm the senses and delight the intellect 
was gathered, you wandered to her boudoir— 
the last room of the suite, far removed from every 
sight and sound that could disturb the lalling 
dreamy languor of this veiled temple of beauty 
and repose. As you drew near, the light and 
splendor and glory of the scene became gradual- 
ly obscured, darkened, and lost in the shadows 
stealing from the twilight—while your senses 
were overpowered by the delicious narcotic fra- 
grance breathing from the flowers—and the low 
wailing of an AZolian harp, sighing from the 
stillness of this soft retreat. You enter through 
parting folds of heavy folding drapery, stepping 
upon a soft carpet, in whose deep yielding downy 
texture your fvot sinks—the shadows scarcely 
disturbed by the warm subdued light stealing 
through the draperied windows, filling the room 
with a still, amber-colored atmosphere—the si- 
lence and stillness of the air gently broken by 
the plaintive murmur of the invisible harp—the 
rich odor and sedative influence of the unseen 
shrubs and flowers—the absence of all that could 
disturb, and the presence of everything that 
could lull the faculties—the seductive languor of 
this scene, soothing the nerves, stealing on the 
brain, and weighing down the eyelids, overpower 
you, and you sink into a bathos of delicious re- 
pose. 

Now, before we penetrate further into this 
retreat, let me present and contrast the portraits 
of three persons, who are constantly placed in 
juxtaposition—please examine them carefully, for 
thereby hangs a moral. Ernest Dent was now 
sixty years of age—a large, tall, strong, heavy, 
rather corpulent man, with a square, bronzed 
face, an iron gray head, and wiry and grizzled 
whiskers. His dress was sombre and respectable, 
his gait deliberate and dignified, and his air sena- 
torial pnd imposing—a disappointed, weary, anx- 
ious old man. } 

Juliette was thirty-seven ; you would not have 
believed her to be more than twenty-five; but you 
remember I told you what care she took in the 
preservation and cultivation of her health and 
beauty. Possessed of a strong constitution, fine 
health, and a luxuriantly developed vital system, 
the rare beauty of the girl had ripened and matured 
into the perfect beauty of the woman. At thirty- 
seven, she was another Cleopstra, for whom an- 
other Mare Antony might have lost the world. 
Her form was rounder, fuller, and more grace- 
ful—her complexion richer, darker, and bright- 
er—her hair longer, softer; and more abundant— 
her eyes were larger, deeper, fiercer, softer—ver 
eyes!—if you love your soul, never encounter 
such. All that was most alluring and most fatal 
lived in those large, tender, brooding eyes—under 
their long black lashes, those fierce, splendid, 
blazing eyes, those orbs of demoniac beauty and 
power. There was another who dared their spell, 
to his cost. 

Il Signior Ippolyto di Nozzilino—a young 
officer in the Royal Guards, now in the swite of 
Augustus William, Grand Duke of ——, was on 
a visit to the court of ——. Let me see if I can 
give you some faint idea of the perfect beauty of 
this young Narcissus—a face and figure cast in 
the finest mould of classic elegance—a regal brow, 
shaded by raven ringlets, descending even to the 
proudly turned throat—an eagle eye, whose fiery 
and haughty glance never softened and sunk but 
in one presence—an august yet gracious air, that 
awed while it attracted ; such was the Signior 
Ippolyto di Nozzilino, the new-found cousin of 
Juliette, and the cicisheo—ihe cavalier servente de 
la belle ambassadrice. 

Return we now to the boudoir. Now that your 
eyes are used to the warm and glowing chia’ os- 
cura of the scene, you may see two figures. You 
observe Juliette. You see now that she is beauti- 
ful—far more beautiful that she ever was before ; 
she reclines there in a costume of regal splendor— 
ay, and with an air of regal grandeur, too, tem- 
pered with the grace of tender languor. Her dress 
is of crimson velvet, and rubies are glowing in her 
hair. She reclines there, her elbow resting on 
the end of the lounge ; her dark and rounded arm, 
encircled by blazing jewels, and rising from its 
rich sleeve of satin and lace, supports her gloriou 
face, while veils of soft, black, shining hair sweep 
down on either side; her chin rests in the palm 
of her hand, while the tips of her jewelled fin- 
gers touch her glowing lips; and her splendid 
eyes—blazing, yet tender—are raised to the face 
of the person before her. She is bending slightly 
forward, while she looks up; and the subdued 
golden light, from the curtained windows, throws 
over her a rich, glowing, amber-like transparency 
of coloring and complexion. 

He was a young gentleman in the uniform of 
an officer of the German Flussars. He was.a man 
of stately presence ; yet he stood before her now, 
chapeau in hand, eyes bent to the ground, in an 
attitude of deep respect, with the deferential air 
of a subject receiving the commands of his sover- 
eign. She spoke: 

“Send the carringe away ; 
the festa, to-day, Nozzilino.” 

The notes of the Aolian harp were not clearer, 


sweeter, softer, fuller, than her tones—no, nor 
sadder. . ? 


“Lady 

“T have no fancy for the festa to-day, Ippolyto. 
Go and do as I tell you; and, as you pase tale 
Dante or Petrarch, to read to me—or, no, not 
either of these—bring some contemplative poct, 
who sings in a soothing, lulling tone ; and Nozzi- 
lino, before you go, reach me hither that ottoman ; 
place it under my feet. Now stop the wailing of 
oot nari in meen it makes me melan- 
choly ; it s¢éms like the moanin ighi 
Sonia g and sighing of 

This “servant out of livery” did all he was 
commanded, and noiselessly left the room. 

As he left the room, a shade gathered on the 
brow of the beauty; her lips quivered and com- 
pressed, a slight shudder passed over her frame, 
and her jewelled fingers clutched each other ner- 
vously. Pursuing the train of thought, she said— 

“No—not Dante or Petrarch—not stimulants 
to fever—they are passionate, wild, and tumultu- 
ous, like my own stormy soul.” 

Rising, she paced restlessly up and down the 
room ; then, returning, she sunk upon her lounge, 
and, waving her hand once or twice across her 

row, as if to mesmerize away the contraction of 
her features, she smiled as Nozzilino reéntered 
the boudoir. Seating himself near her, he opened 
at Bee pommenced reading. ager 

now, | ” t she sai 

“that I love this i Iyto, Aen mellifluous 
pores el It does not seem 
acquired, but likea in- 
deed it is—it was the lange eee es 

Again the dark and 
and once or twice. 


though to charm away a shad 
falling there— Ya shade ora pain that was 


“My infancy — what an infancy, 
Did T ever tell you from what a seaie SP Oyto! 
my memory takes its first date—its utmost bound 
behind which all is blank? Listen! “The island 
of St. Domingo, near the seacoast. . , 
night — storm, thunder, and the. 
precon s pe ogee 
roar e cata the howli: the win 
A burning Comet pe Ry nan A 
are cntngtennand blasiag pafters buried, 
the air bef the farious blast, and hundreds of 
dark demons g, capering, and exulting in 
he scene. These were the 
the thunder—the 


rae gn hugh ihe on, 


I have no fancy for 
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roaring of the sea—the noise of the cataracts—the 
howls pe shrieks of the wind—the ) bese of the 
wounded and dying—the screams of women and 
children, and the triumphant shouts of the blacks. 
These were the sounds. Yes, Ippolyto! borne 
in a pair of strong, rugged arms, rested against a 
coarse, rough chest, through this scene of night 
and tempest, of flame and massacre, of shouts and 
groans, was I hurried, whirled. Yes, Ippolyto! 
that is the first thing I recollect in life. And the 
scene lives before me now, not as a retrospect, 
but as a vision—not as ® memory, but as a 
rophesy”—— 

' set vestige of color faded from her cheeks as 
she spoke, and her eyes gleamed wildly, and her 
voice was nearly lost, as she muttered— a 

« Ippolyto, do you believe in second-sight ?” 

« No, sweet lady; but I believe in susceptible 
nerves and vivid a Do not recall such 

i es, madam. 
geri ys I would to Heaven I could banish 
it. That scene of night, and storm, and fire, and 
carnage—lost to memory for thirty years—again 
and ever lives before me —fit opening for such a 
stormy life as mine—fit close. I believe in pre- 
sentiments, Ippolyto!” 

“ You were rescued, lady?” ; 

“Yes; but such was my advent into memory— 
that night of horror ; then a long, tempestuous 
sea-voyage—the voyage of life to me, as I knew no 
other ; my cradle, the deep cabin of a storm-rocked 
ship; my nurse, a maniac mother, with dark brow, 
fierce eye, and streaming hair, whose very cares- 
ses were a terror. Such was my infancy; but 
girlhood—oh ! cousin, my girlhood !—that early, 
horrible initiation into all”—— 

Then, suddenly recollecting herself, she said— 

“Why do you gaze so? Is that the way in 
which you purpose to amuse me, Signior? Resume 
your poem—or, no, give me music.” 

He took the harp, and, thinking to please her 
by his selection of a song in her own language and 
her mood, he swept his fingers over the strings, 
waking a wild and sad response, and commenced 
singing—slightly altering the words— 

“Thy soul is dark—oh ! let me string 
The harp that thou canst brovk to hear, 
And let my willlng onugers ming 
Its melting murmurs o’er thine ear ; 
I'll bid the strain be wild and deep, 
Nor let the notes of joy ?—— 

“ Now, that is a magnificent idea, Signoir!” in- 
terrupted she, with a gay, haughty laugh. You 
would cure one upon the new homeopathic prin- 
ciple. Give methe harp.” k 

She took it, and, playing a lively Maltese air, 
she sang— 

“ How gayly sounds the castanet, 
Beating time to bounding feet, 

When, after daylight’s golden set, 
Maids and youths by moonlight meet.” 

She sang with chin erect and dancing eye— 
but no echo in her heart awoke to themusic. At 
last, throwing down the harp, she said— 

“But, what are you loitering here for, Ippo- 
lyto ; has not the hour for your attendance on the 
Grand Duke come and nearly passed ?” 

“It has, lady—if I have your lesve to with- 
draw.” ’ 

“Go, cousin—but, oh !—return soon. I cannot 
endure a téte-a-téte With my old ghoul, and I know 
he will bestow the comfort of his company on me 
the whole evening. He has fallen ‘nto a distress- 
ing folic for my poor society here lately.” 

She laughingly held out her hard, over which 
he bent deferentially, and then withdrew. 

As he left the room, she gazed ifter him—the 
smile vanished from her face—the shadow gath- 
ered, darkened, and deepened, on her brow—and 
her beautiful lips writhed with scorn as she mut- 
tered— 

“ What a sham, what a mockery, this humble 
service, this deferential air—asg of a subject to his 
sovereign—to one who, if she were indeed a 
queen, would raise him to her throne, and do him 
homage. Oh! that I were free—! would be free— 
I would myself strike the fetters from these 
wrists, but that I know thy high and gentle na- 
ture would shrink from touch of the crimsoned 
hand, Ippolyto. Thy meat nature, cousin—fear- 
ing God too much to be true to che devil—loving 
the devil too well to serve God. Fool! that will 
neither enjoy this world nor the next ”?—— 

The phrensy of her vexation broke out in solil- 
oquy, as she arose and hurriedly paced the ,room, 
exclaiming passionately — 

“T would that he were dead—I ate him! this 
coarse, ugly, corpulent old man! This ox, this 
beast, this old rhinoceros of an Ernest Dent !— 
this Quilp, this Caliban, this grizzly old hor- 
ror !—this incubus, this picture of Time in the 
primer !—this hateful, streng, old man, who will 
live—I know he will—a hundred years !” 

A hand of iron fell heavily upon her shoulder, 
and turned her around ; she turned deadly pale— 
General Dent stood before her ! 

Now, reader, I would gladly suppress this dis- 
graceful scene if might do so. It is humiliating, 
it distresses me, that Ernest Dent, even under 
the highest provocation, should shock our concep- 
tions of his magnanimity, and disappoint our 
hopes. But this is human. I should like to have 
my hero perfect, or at least perfectly consistent— 
but then I should have to hunt for him out of this 
world. I should like to have a man, who had been 
magnanimous once, be magnanimous always ; but 
such are seldom found, we are such “creatures 
of circumstances ;” and fifteen years of political 
toil and anxiety, and, worse than all, domestic 
trouble, had nearly ruined a temper once pro- 
foundly serene. Yes; and now the negotiation 
with which he had been charged had failed 
through his rigid adherence to principle. This 
very morning, despatches had arrived from Wash- 
ington, recalling him in disgrace. His political 
and diplomatic reputation—that idol of his soul— 
was gone; he was “politically dead.” His pri- 
vate fortune, too, was gone—had long since been 
squandered—squandered by the extravagance of 
this woman. The same mail that brought his re- 
call, brought a letter from his banker, telling him 
that not a farthing remained to his credit on his 
books. Yes; the same hour discovered to him 
that he was a beggared and a banned man—ruin- 
ed in purse and in reputation—and, in this hour 
of bitterness of heart, and weakness of mind, and 
exasperation of temper, he had sought Juliette, 
sought her, perchance, with a wish for her sym- 
pathy. That will help to account for his loss of 
temper in the scene that follows.’ Besides, you 
know it is so much easier to forgive the cruellest 
demonstration of love—jealousy—even when it 
rises to phrensy, and endangers your life—than 
to pardon cold-blooded ingratitude, hatred, and 
scorn. 

There they stood, facing each other; no longer 
the impassioned lover and his beloved—skat was 
passed years ago; no longer the indulgent hus- 
band and the spoiled wife—thut was over also ; 
but the exposed, unprincipled woman, and the 
wronged, stern, old man. 

What possessed Ernest Dent? Hestood there 
like a Colossus of iron—that hard, strong, reso- 
lute, implacable, old man—with a brow of rock 
and an eye of stone, gazing upon Juliette. He 
had heard every word she had spoken, and they 
had transfixed him. The old man was almost 
sublime in his deep wrongs and his concentrated 
rage. His glances, as he contemplated her, began to 
leap like forked lightning from under the thunder 
cloud that blackened his brow. Juliette quailed 
before him. She turned away her head and bow- 
ed it, until her beautiful ringlets fell around her 
like a veil, concealing her countenance from his 
eyes. . He caught her wrists with his icy grasp, 
turned her around, and drew her towards him, 
looking steadily in her eyes with a lurid glare 
the while. 

She had quailed but one instant, when, quitkly 
recovering herself, she attempted to withdraw ber 
hands from his grasp. He held them with the 
grip of a vice, keeping. his eyes fixed on her face. 
Too proud to struggle, she gracefully relaxed her 
effort, and seeing that she was detected beyond 
all possible doubt or duplicity to mend, and that 
nothing was left her but defiance, though her 
heart was shuddering and quailing in her bosom, 
she assumed her almost superhuman self-command, 
cleared her brow, and raised her eyes proudly 
and steadily to meet his searching glance. 

“So, Juliette!” 

“Well, sir.” 

“T have heard you 1* 

“T presume so.” 

“ Audacious! It is not enough that I have do- 
ted on you until my very brains were fused in the 
fire of my love—it is not enough, that for years I 
have borne with your ungovernable passions and 
disgraceful excesses, in the vain hope of reclaim- 
ing you—not enough that my property has melted 
away before your mad extravagance like snow 
before the sun—but es = your husband is 
beggared in purse and ruined in reputation 
Do you know that I am a beggar, Juliette?” 

“Very likely.” 

“Politically disgraced—recalled ?” 

“Still less surprising.” 

“ And now, that your husband is thus old, and 

, and degraded, he cannot serve you 
er, or oblige you more, than by dying, and 
getting himself out of your way.” 

“Well, sir, who taught me the lesson?” said 
she, in a tone of cool contempt. ‘“ Remember there 
was one, some sixteen years ago, who could not 
have obliged you more than b; ying, and getting 
herself out of the way, as she.did, but as you have 
not to do!” said she, raising her eyes, flash- 
ing with scorn, to his face. ; 

‘ Viper!” exclaimed he, starting, stung to the 
ques by this home thrust. “This from yow, 
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yes,” said she, coolly; “but don’t get 
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Now, I never did pretend to philosophy and re- 
ligion ; th:refore, why are you surprised that | 
show less than you ?” 

“Fiend!” muttered he, white with rage. 

“ Don’t call ill names, it is unchristain ; besides, 
consider it is but, just, ‘even-handed justice ;’ 
recollect ‘the poisoned chalice returned to your 
own lips’ You perceive I have learned from you 
to quote and moralize, as well as to forecast and 
speculate,” sneered: she, with bitter-sarcasm. 

He glared onher. Natures like Ernest Dent’s, 
naturally serene from their very profundity, are 
seldom moved; but when they are, it is no bab- 
bling brook, but the deep sea in a tempest; terri- 
ble, unscrupulous, and unrestrained. 

He dropped her hands, and, standing erect, 
folded his arms, saying, in a voice of concentrated 

e— 

“To ‘forecast and speculate’ to little purpose, 
fair Juliette. Look at me! Does my appearance 
give promise of a speedy decay of vitality—is my 
frame broken—bowed—decrepid? Observe my 
face! Are the muscles loose, hanging, flaccid? 
Look in my eyes! Are they red, weak, and 
sunken?” 

“Oh no, none of these; you are a ‘marvellous 
proper man,’ not so young, or so handsome, as the 
Signior Ippolyto, but still very passable as old 
gentlemen go. Now, I really do not suppose you 
will go into a consumption to please me, as one 
did to please you; still there are such things as 
surfeits and apoplexies, and brain fevers ; and if 
you go on in the way you are going on now, | 
really shall not be surprised at anything tha 
happens. You taught me to anticipate, you know. 

If she designed to deepen and concentrate his 
rage, she succeeded @ mervielle. ; 

He spoke in a voice of intense scorn and bitter 
irony, and his first words fell slowly and heavily 
from his lips, like bullets from the mould. 

“ You complained that I should live to be a hun- 
dred years old. I think it not unlikely that I 
shall; gnd such a life as I shall lead, oh! fairest 
Julietfe; such a life of emotion and sensation as 
I shall lead, oh! beautiful Juliette; for look you, 
sweet, sweet Juliette! it was a joy to love and 
pamper you, but. it will he 9 rapture to hate and 
punish you! for you are mine, mme, you know, 
and no power on earth can take you from me.” 

“Oh! do by all means become a tyrant; and 
since you cannot compel your wife to Jove you, 
make her fear you! if you can, remembering the 
while, that we are in Christendom, and not in 
Barbary.” 

“Oh! dear Juliette, oh! sweet Juliette,” said he, 
in atone of the most sarcastic irony, “I shall take 
very good care to keep within the law ; you have 
yet to learn what exquisite torture can be invent- 
ed for you within the limits of the civilized law.” 

She lifted her proud, graceful head from the 
cushion of down, and, raising her eyes to his face, 
she said— 

“General Dent, up to this time you have been 
simply contemptible; but if you talk in this style, 
I shall consider that my personal safety requires 
that I leave your house.” 

“Shall you, my queen? Oh no, you shall no/, 
my precious treasure. ‘I shall guard you too well; 
or, if you manage to escape, I shall pursue you too 
quickly, recover you too soon. What! I could not 
spare you, fair Juliette; where should I find such 
beauty again? Such large, dark, melting eyes; 
such long, soft, shining hair; such richness and 
brilliance of complexion? Oh! I have joyed in 
your beauty, Juliette, and I shall take more joy in 
your exquisite beauty, Juliette—more joy! to de- 
stroy it. To see that fair, round, elastic, contour 
of muscle collapse and darken under the pressure 
of privation and hardships! ‘To see that lustrous 
eye grow dim, that brilliant cheek grow pale! To 
see that full red lip wilt down, that wealth of 
moist, shining hair grow dry and thin and gray, 
under the scathing influence of the life to which 
I destine you! for your dupe and victim is now 
your judge, Juliette!” 

Feeling too outraged and insulted to reply, Ju- 
liette arose, with a haughty air, to leave the room. 

He caught her hand as she passed him, and 
held it fast. She did not struggle to release it— 
she would never condescend to that; she paused 
and stood still, looking proud and calm, and con- 
templating him with quiet scorn. He surveyed 
her from head to foot—from the jewelled tiara to 
the embroidered slipper. 

“ By my soul, you are asplendid woman, as you 
stand there, madam! A very queen of beauty 
and of love! It is a pity, is it not, now that you 
cannot grace the Court of for many years 
tocome? What is the material of your dress? 
Crimson—velve/, | think you call it, though I am 
little versed in such matters. It becomes you 
rarely! and those gems, that are glowing like fire 
in your black hair—rubies, are they not? A 
right royal costume, my queen! What a pity, 
now, that they should be changed for a cheap 
print and a plain comb, such as we can purchase 
in the country shops of Virginia. Have you the 
faintest recollection of ever having seen such low 


places, Madame l’Ambassadrice? What a pity ! 
find yet such must be the dress uf my wife Ju- 


liette—the wife of the “coarse old man,” who has 
not a hundred dollars in the world. That will 
be her dress.” 

Wishing to escape from him, and that, too, 
without compromising her dignity, she said, with 
infinite tact— 

“Such a dress as Juliette Summers wore when 
Ernest Dent first knew and loved her.” 

His lip curled. “It will not do, Juliette.” 

But though he said, “it will not do,” it did do, 
as she knew it would. This tender image sud- 
denly called up amid this stormy scene, like a 
soft, sweet note of music, stealing on the ear 
“amid the magnificent crash of harmony ”—this 
memory of his first, his only passionate love— 
dearly as he had paid for it—affected him some- 
what. His rage was subsiding. Looking at her 
with a softening countenance, he said— 

“Why, Juliette, if you were a degree less un- 
principled and detestable, I could find it in my 
heart to pity you—when I look at you in your 
peerless beauty and regal splendor, in this scene 
of soft voluptuousness, and think what a tremen- 
dous contrast to this your future lot will be. It 


has been my pride and pleasure to see you sur- | 


rounded with the luxury of an Eastern sultana, 


and state and attendance of a European princess; | 
and had you been true and loving, these hands 


and this brain should have worn themselves out, 
rather than that you should have suffered one 
privation. Where now will be your troop of ser- 
vants? This little hand of yours, Juliette”’—and 
he crushed the jewelled hand in his broad palm, 
as he spoke—“ this little hand of yours is won- 
drous soft and delicate—unfit for work, yet it 
must toil. I would have saved it, but this is over. 
T have neither motive nor energy left for strug- 
gle!” and he tossed the soft hand from him, and, 
rising abruptly, left the room. 

She possessed almost miraculous powers of self- 
command. Her self-possession had not once been 
suffered to desert her during this exasperating 
scene. Now that he had gone, she stood rooted 
where. he had left her, a fearful change came 
over her countenance, her features hardened into 
an expression of dark, stern, cruel, and deadly 
determination. It was a thing to shrink from in 
horror—that sharply cut, black and white, savage- 
ly-beautiful face. Never were demoniac malignity 
and perfect beauty so terribly blended in human 
features. It was a countenance to haunt you in 
your dreams, and startle you in horror from your 
sleep-—to turn you to stone, like the gaze of the 
fabled Gorgon. She herself caught the expression 
of her countenance in an opposite mirror, and mut- 
tering, “This will never do— Il volto sciolto gli 
pensiert stutti !” cleared her brow. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE CHIPPEWA CHIEFS ‘AND GEN, TAYLOR. 

On the third day after the arrival of General 
Taylor at Washington, the Indian chiefs request- 
ed me to seek an interview for them, as they were 
about to leave for their homes, on Lake Superior, 
and greatly desired to see the new President be- 
fore their departure. 

It was accordingly arranged by the General to 
see them the next morning at 9 o’clock, before the 
usual reception hour. < a 

Fitted out in their very best, with many items 
of finery which their taste for the imposing had 
added to their wardrobe, the delegation and their 
interpreter accompanied me to the reception room, 
and were cordially taken by the hand by the 
plain but benevolent-looking old General. One of 
the chiefs arose, and addressed the President elect 
nearly as follows: . 

“Father! Weare glad to see you, and we are 
pleased to see you so well after your long journey. 

“Father! We are the representatives of about 
twenty thousand of your red children, and are 
just about leaving for our homes, far off on Lake 
Superior, and we are very much gratified, that, 
before our departure, we have the opportunity of 
shaking hands with you. ; 

“ Father! You have conquered your country’s 
enemies in war; may you subdue the enemies of 
your Administration while you are President of 
the United States, and hey this great country, 
like the great father, Washington, before you, 
with wi and in peace. Z 

“Father! This our visit through the country 
and to the cities of your — children, and the 
wo al things that we have seen, impress us 
wit poe ac yp us to think that the white 
man is the favored of the Great Spirit. 

“Father! In the midst of the great blessings 
with which you atid your white children are fa- 
vored of the Great Spirit, we ask ¢ yee, lel 

‘ou are in er, not to forget your less e 
Jed children. ey are now few, and scattered, 
and poor. You can help them. 

“Pather! Although a successful warrior, we 
have heard of your humanity! And now that we 
see you face to face, we are satisfied that you have 
a heart to feel for your poor red children. 











“ Father! Farewell.” 

The tall, manly-looking chief having finished 
and shaken hands, General Tay!or asked him to 
be seated, and, rising himself, replied nearly as 
follows : 

“My Red Children: 1 am very happy to have 
this interview with you. What you havesaid I 
have listened to with interest. It is the more ap- 
preciated by me, 48 I am no stranger to your peo- 
ple. I resided for a length of time on your bor- 
ders, and have been witness to your privations, and 
am acquainted with many of your wants. 

“ Peace must be established and maintained be- 
tween yourselves and the neighboring tribes of 
the red men, and you need in the next place the 
means of subsistence. 

“ My Red Children : I thank you for your kind 
wishes expressed for me personally, and as Presi- 
dent ofthe United States. 

“While I am in office, I shall use my influence 
to keep you at peace with the Sioux, between 
whom and the Chippewas there has always been 
a most deadly hostility, fatal to the prosperity of 
both nations. | shall also recommend that you be 
provided with the means of raising corn and the 
other necessaries of life. 

“ My Red Children: I hope that you have met 
with success in your present visit, and that you 
may return to your homes without an accident by 
the way; and I bid you say to your red brethren 
that I cordially wish them health and prosperity. 
Farewell.” : 

This interesting interview closed with a gen- 
eral shaking of hands, and during the addresses, 
it is creditable to the parties to say, that the feel- 
ings were reached. Tears glistened in the eyes 
of the Indians, and General Vaylor evinced suffi- 
cient emotion, during the address of the chief, to 
show that he possesses a heart that may be touch- 
ed. The old veteran was heard to remark, as the 
delegation left the room, “ What fine looking men 
they are!” 

Major Martell, the half-breed interpreter, ac 
quitted himself handsomely throughout. The 
Indians came away declaring that “ General Tay- 
lor talked very good.” j 

The General’a family aud seco, evidently nut 
prepared for the visit, were not dressed to receive 
company at so early an hour; nevertheless, they 
soon came in, en dishabille, and looked on with in- 
terest. P. 
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THE DESERTED HOUSE. 


BY ISAAC JULIAN. 


Wild journeying with a faint and slender band 
Acrues the trackless prairies of the West— 
With doubtful footsteps through a stranger land— 
I paused, as shades of night fell round, to rest ; 
And, all forlorn, with care and toil oppress’d, 
Entered a lonely cottage, near at hand. 


But, ah! a scene of ruin met my gaze— 
Void was the bare, dilapidated wall, 

On the damp hearth arose no cheerful blaze, 
Nor human voice responded to my call; 
Silence and gloom o’erspread it like a pall, 

On blank oblivion’s chill and dreary maze. 


Our evening fire dispelled the gathering gloom, 
Gleaming again upon the wonted place; 

While countless webs, wove by the spider’s loom, 
Like fairy tapestry bedecked each + pace, 
Lending a wizard, melancholy grace 

‘To the dim precincts of the desolate room. 


Here, when before the low-declining flame 

My weary friends were stretche! in peaceful rest, 
Suecessive solemn thonghts wild-moving came, 

Like ancient palmers of the hoary vest ; 

Kach thought of diverse lineaments p»ssess’d, 
But sombre, melancholy garb the same. 


One placed me in a visionary scene, 

A social circle throng the hearth around, 
Parental love looks smilingly serene, 

While never-tiring youthful sports resound : 

Within these se!f-same walls I saw abound 
Joy’s games—no interludes of woe between. 


Another in his magic glass portrayed, t 
Through rough and weary years of change and strife, 
A household scattered, ruined, and betrayed— 
Love’s ark down-sinking mid the storms of life ; 
No more the names of husband, children, wife, 
Wandering o er earth, or in her bosom laid. 


Another (and my heart yearned audibly) 
Gave to my vision my far-distant home; 
But the relentless genius of Decay 
Was decking it with trophies of the tomb; 
Gone were the love, the beauty, and the bloom, 
Which beamed around it at an earlier day. 
‘Thus on old Mississippi’s pastoral shore 
I mused the dark and gusty night away, 
* And conned the solemn lesson o’er and o’er, 
That life at best is bnt a transient day, 
Beaming awhile with interrupted ray, 
Till night descend, to yield to day no more. 
O, homes of Farth! O, sweet Affection’s tie ! 
O, names of country, family, and friend! 
A blight will settle on you by and by, 
Your earth-bound pleasures all in darkness end! 
Toward God alone may human souls ascend, 
Secure their aspirations shall not die! 


Linn County, Iowa, January 2, 1849. 
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* FARMING LANDS NEAR WASHINGTON.” 


Mn. Evrgen: Under tho above caption, I ne- 
tice a communication in the Ea from your corres- 
pondent “Gregory,” in which he, among other 
things, gives a description of your metropolis, 
showing its capacity as a market for the products 
of the soil. 

Without wishing to get up a newspaper article, 


| I may be permitted to say, that I was much inter- 


ested in the perusal of the statements and facts 
contained in the communication referred to ; es- 
pecially the facts, which he adduces, going to show 
the advantages which the city of Washington 
furnishes, as a market, over other cities of more 
dense population. Many of our enterprising men 
in this vicinity are waiting anxiously for the 
promised continuance of this subject, in which 
our friend “ Gregory” promises to furnish some 
facts relating to the soil, its quality, state of 
cultivation, prices of the lands, &c. I have for 
some time entertained the opinion, that the 
farming lands near Washington presented great- 
er inducements to the industrious men of the 
North and East, to emigrate thither, than the 
boundless prairies of the far-famed West. My 
conviction is founded no less on the natural fertil- 
ity and richness of the soil—taking into account 
the prices of lands—than on the advantages which 
the city of Washington furnishes as a market. 

This subject has been discussed in our agricul- 
tural meetings here, (in Vermont.) and has ex- 
cited much inquiry. The question has been rais- 
ed, whether the lands near Washington have not 
become so far worn out as to render it impractica- 
ble to restore them to their primitive fertility, 
without incurring s0 great expense as to place 
the preponderance in favor of emigration to the 
West. Many of our Vermonters contemplate a 
tour South the present season, with a view to as- 
certain the condition of the farming country in 
your vicinity. 

In the mean time, let our friend “ Gregory ” 
speak on, and give us facts relating to this sub- 
ject. A VERMONTER 


— 
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FARMING LANDS NEAR WASHINGTON. 
No. 2. 

The value of lands depends upon their fertility 
and their access to a market: if they are not fer- 
tile, or Susceptible of fertility, they are worthless; 
and if, being fertile, they are beyond the reach of 
markets, the are almost equally without value 
in the mercantile sense of that term. A good 
farm is that which yields abundantly such fruits 
and harvests as may be profitably exchanged for 
other goods, or for money, which is the universal 
medium of exchange. and this implies the neces- 
ad of a market where these exchanges may take 

ace. 

. In a former number I have shown that Wash- 
ington supplies this requisite—a good and a con- 
stantly increasing market. Are the lands adjacent 
to it fertile, or susceptible of fertility? Those 
who would form their opinions from the appear- 
ance of the country on the great travelled road 
from Washington to Baltimore, would be likely 
to reply by the strongest negative monosyllable 
known to the English tongue. Famous in all past 
time has this region been for the lack of attractive 
cultivation, and well-ordered farms; and this lack 
has been attributed, but falsely, to the inherent 
deficiencies of the goil. It has been supposed that 
what to the eye was barren, and for untold years 
had been suffered to lie barren, was a hopelessly 


-doomed land, which had been excepted out of the 


primary blessing, at the time of the creation, 
when God said, “ Let the earth bring forth ‘ 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yieldin 
fruit after his kind” And the stranger suasel 
by, rejoicing that his lot was not cast in a land so 
evidently overlooked and forgotton of the Al- 
mighty. 

But of this region, a space. of about forty miles, 
I have somewhat to say, as it will serve to illus- 
trate my views of the country adjacent to Wash- 
ington. It is true that it was, and much of it 
still is, apparently, a barren region. — 

After passing the limits of Washington on the 
Baltimore road, the first farming lands that occur 
on the left hand are partly in wood and partly 
cleared. I will remark in passing, though a little 
out of place, that a farm consisting of one hundred 
acres of the land of which I now s) was, about 
fifteen years ago“sold under my di on at $30 
per acre, being t one-half in young wood and 
half in cultivation, without any house on it. It 
has a commanding site, with the Capitol in full 
view, and ata distance from it of over a 
mile. It was not then rich land, but was very capa- 
ble of being made productive, as it since has been, 
by judicious husbandry and manuring. It has now 
the benefit of some substantial improvements, and 
could probably command $100 per acre. 

On the right is land of unpromising aspect, be- 
cause it wants the hand of industry upon it: with 
labor and suitable nourishment it woald make a 


fine farm. This is succeeded by a high hill, filled | 
lomerates 


es, and 


with ferrugiuous cong 
tinctured iron, but it may be doubted 


ly ti 

















whether they are sufficiently rich in that metal 
to justify the cost of working. This eminence, 
called Mullican’s Hill, is probably the highest 
point of land within the District, and commands 
a most extensive and interesting view of the city 
and surrounding country ; but having # subsoil so 
velly and of loose texture, it has no attractions 
or the well-judging farmer. Beyond, on the way 
to Bladensburg, is land lying very favorably for 
cultivation, but which, some 12 or 15 years go, 
was held in so light esteem, that it was suffered to 
lie wholly waste, and could probably have been 
purchased at a very low rate. Of late years it 
has attracted attention, and it has been converted 
into fine farms—thus proving that the barrenness 
of the land, though obvious, was not incurable. 
- Of this character is much of the land on the 
whole route to Baltimore, as those may well re- 
member who, in the olden time, before the inven- 
tion of railways, were wont to go by the “ Despatch 
Line of Fast Coaches,” leaving Washington at 6 
o’clock in the morning, and getting into Baltimore 
at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. Those were glori- 
ous times for seeking out the picturesque, and 
forming sound and deliberate opinions upon scene- 
ry, as one journeyed over the formidable 36 miles. 
Well dol remember the green and sunny spots, 
few and far between, that cheered the eye of the 
traveller on this weary pilgrimage of a day. Who 
can forget the luxurious breakfasts that awaited 
the guest, as the coachman’s clarion horn announc- 
ed his welcome approach to the Rossburg Hotel ? 
Who does not long for the lumbering coach and 
the “Fast Line,” who remembers the hot buck- 
wheat cakes, the chicken, ham and eggs, and the 
never-failing cup of delicious coffee, to say nothing 
of the numerous ef ceteras with which that gifted 
table abounded? But all this is changed. [| will 
not linger on its luxuries now, which I shall no 
more taste. Yet it is not without a motive that I 
have alluded to them. Rossburg is 9 miles from 
Washington, and in its palmy days, when the 
house was well kept and patronized, the farm was 
well cultivated, and it yielded bountifully; while 
the surrounding lands were sterile from neglect, 
this was verdant. Another oasis in this desert— 
us in the memory of the traveller—was the 
“Waterloo farm,” 12 miles trom Baltimore. This 
was always 8 bright spot, where the eye was ever 
relieved while it rested on it, from that general 
air of sterility, which gave, in former times, an ill 
repute to this Baltimore road. 

But these exceptions to the prevalent modes of 
farming, and to the general aspect of the land, 
were always suflicient to have proved that the 
fault was not in the land itself, but in its mode of 
culture. A striking proof of this is furnished by 
a more recent and palpable change, brought about 
by the renovation of worn-out or neglected land. 
I allude to that which is seen about midway 
between Washington and Baltimore, near the 
Laurel Factory. 

A few years ago, Col. Capron, an enterprising 
man from the North, having come into possession 
of a large tract of this land, so poverty-stricken, 
that the whole of it, to use his own language, did 
not yield enough food to winter one cow, deter- 
mined to abandon or improve it. He was not the 
man, however, to surrender, but upon compulsion. 
He would first try the land, and forthwith began 
his improvements. The land was cleared up, 
deeply ploughed, fitly manured, and the returns 
soon showed that there was virtue enough in it to 
compensate the expense bestowed upon it. When 
he began, the’ land was valued, by competent ap- 
praisers, at $5 per acre. It is now one of the first 
farms in the State of Maryland, and the part 
nearest the railroad would probably command 
$100 per acre. 

All this is due to good husbandry, and fully 
proves what I boldly assert, that the cheap lands 
near Washington may be easily restored to a state 
of fertility, and made profitable to industrious 
farmers. Greaory. 


—~—__—— 


For the National Era. 


FLIRTATION. 


BY MAJOR G. W, PATTEN, U. S. ARMY, 


We meet no more together! 
Yet do not think it strange— 
Since Fortune’s fickle weather 
Is always fraught with change; 
The mists which move at morning 
Are govern’d by no laws; 
And so both you and 1, my girl, 
May break without a cause. 


If once I had the notion 
Love’s wound could never heal, 
Such foolish-fond devotion 
No longer now I feel; 
Since you proclaim’d that “ passion 
Is quite a thing of art,” 
I feel that I’ve become, my girl, 
A skeptic in the heart. 


Your eyes cannot annoy me, 
However bright they glow; 

Your words cannot decoy me, 
However smooth they flow; 

In sooth, by your example, 
So callous have I grown, 





{ care not for your smile, my girl, 
Nor do I heed your frown. 
The play in full is over, 
Before it well began; 
I’ve acted all the lover, 
And now assume the man ; 
But vot in tragic story, 
To My upon the stage, 
Nor do I make fo ;my,girl, 
“An exitina 


Washington, D. C., Marth 24, 1 849. 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. + 
No, VI.—Maxcu, 1849. 


J ye See by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great 
Questions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, 
&c. ‘Terms, three dollars per year, in advance. ; 
New subscriber, remitting four dollars and a half, will be 
supplied with the work from the beginning to the close of 
the second volume. 
Liberal commissions allowed tv agents for new subscribers. 


Contents of No. 6. 


The German Kevolution of 1848. 

The Eternity of God. 

Discovery of America by the Norsemen. 

Character of Mr. Prescott as an Historian. 

Oxtord Poetry. 

Short Reviews and Notices. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
No. 12 Water street, Boston. 


KNOW THYSELF. 
THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR 1849. 


Edited by O. 8. and L. N. Fowler. 


T° reform and perfect ourselves ard our race, is the most 
exalted of all works. ‘To do this, we must understand 
the human constitution. This, Phrenology; Physiology, 
Physiognomy, and Vital Magnetism, embrace: hence fully 
expound all the laws of our being, and conditions of happi- 


ness. 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Each rumber will contain the analysis and location of some 
phrenological faculty, illustrated by an engraving, or an arti- 
cle on their combinations, with instructions to learners. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Health is life, the great instrument of talent, virtue, and 
happiness all of which it augments. To its preservation and 
restoration, special attention will be given. 


VITAL MAGNETISM, 
With practical instruction, interesting facts, and those choice 
truths which it unfolds, will be presented in this Journal. 


- YOUNG MEN, 
The blessings they enjoy, the influence they can wield, and 
their preparation for conducting our institutions, will ferm 
the theme of a series of articles. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

Who does not long earnestly, and would not strive assidu- 
onsly, to cultivate his ratural powers, and render himself 
better and more happy? ‘To such, each number will be a 
prompter and a text book. 


_——— 


THE JOURNAL 


Will be published monthly, containing thirty-two large octa- 
vo pages, on good type and paper, with a variety of engrav- 
ings, and much practical instruction to learners, on the fol- 
lowing very low 
TERMS IN ADVANCE. 
Single copy, one year - - - - - - $1.00 
Five copies, one year - - - - - - 4,00 
Sample numbers of this Journal will be sent gratis, whea 
gg one t-paid 
ease aldress, post pic 
» PON PUGWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 
OX Volume Ele commences January, 1849. All sub- 
scribers will commefice and close with the year. 
O¢s~ Editors who copy this Prospectus will be entitled to 
an exchange. March 15.—4t 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. V.— Drcemsrr, 1848, 


ON TENTS.—The Political Destination of America. Le- 
gality of American Slavery. The Law of Evidence. The 
Works of Walter Savage Landor. A New Theory of the Ef- 
fect of the Tides. Postal Keform. The Free Soil Movement. 
Short Reviews and Notices. 
Edited by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great Quese 
tions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, &c. 
Terms, $3 per year, in advance. 
New subscribers, remitting $4.50, will be lied with 
the work from the beginning to the close of the 2d volume. 
Liberal commisstons allowed to agents, for new subscribers. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
Jan. 4.—Imi No. 12 Water street, Boston. 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
WN ERCHANTS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purchases tor cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 
Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In- 
in, Damask, and Venitian Ca 8, with Oil Cloths, 
Mats Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 
O-F~ Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetings 
and Oil Cloths. ; J. SIDNEY JONES. 
March 15.—lam1 


March 22. 














OWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
THE BR ; : 


D*s; BAELS AND MASON, in returning their grateful 
acksowledgments to the friends of the Institution, and 
to a discerning public in general, for the liberal onage 
hitherto received, announce at the same time that they have 
made essential improvements in the interior as well as exte- 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and winter, which 
will greatly enhance the comforts and amusements of inva- 
lids whe intend to visit this place during the ensuing sum- 


of the prevailing diseases are treated here, and they 
will endeavor to keep ¥ the the 
has won the West, by strict attention to patients 
that intrust themselves under their care. 

As the number of ‘aces is still should 
be made beforehana, ‘In to the 
treatment, patients have to de themselves with two 
woollen blankets, two cotton three comfortables or a 
light feather bed and six towels. Terms, six per 











week, exclusive of washing. March 
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THE DAGUERREOTYPE, AND FOREIGN MIS- 
CELLANY: - 

A Magazine of Literature and Science, compiled in 
part from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France, and Germany, 

UBLISHED by Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington 
street, Boston. 

Contents of the 9th number of Vol. 3— Feb. 24, 1849. 
Christmas Carols.—Jilustrated London News. 
Hanoverian Sketehes.— Translated for the Daguerreotype. 
Life and Works of Leopardi.—Fraser’s Maguzine. 

Sir Richard, Macginnis and the Sheriff. — New Monthly 
Maguzine, 

@moirs of Citizen Caussidiere.—Exuminer. 

Forty Days in the Desert.— Twil’s Edinburgh Maguzine. 

Loais XV and Moliere.—Sharpe’s London Magazine. 

From the Pod to the Piece.— Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal. 

Short Reviews and Notices. 

LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATL 

Bee & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 

and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
ut, Illinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

an. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
Y PE FOUNDRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi 
ness heretofore conducted by Kobert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
the best quality. 
Mr. J. A. T, Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 
FIRE-PROOF CHESTS. 
/pctans Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
7v0 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordinary way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters, 
Portable Water Ciosets for the sick andinfirm. Seal and 
tter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
fur themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. 1. 
GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
Cc and ‘lopacen Factors; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
Iron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. J. S. GLASCOE, 
C. B. HENRY. 
E. WEBB. 
LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
war B. JARVIS, Jun., Aitorney and Counsellor 
at Law, Columbus, Obio. Office up stairs in Heren 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds,pune 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 


June 8.—ly ~ 





LARD OIL. - 

MPRKOVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


DRS. MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
iV. street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Uhio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, [liinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
Geant court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
tober. 





Jan. 4. 





Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
o¢g~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 





LEVI COFFIN, 
OMMISSION MERCHANT, and Dealer in Free-Labor 
Dry Goods and Groceries, northwest corner of Ninth 
and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Aug. 24.—3m 





BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 


TS subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 
(where they have been located for about twenty years 
past,) to their new manufactory. No. 400, Washington street, 
Boston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
iug Coleman’s patent Holian Attachment in Massachusetts, 
with the right to vend in all parts of the country. 

Every instrument purchasad as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as above 

T. GILBERT & CO. 

Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—10m 


JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 
A LETTER to the Right Rev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of North 
Carolina: occasioned by his late Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By Wittiam Jay. Third edition. 

The numerous readers of this most excellent and interest- 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1847, will be 
pleased to kuow that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 

Orders, accompanied by the cash, and directing by what 
conveyance they may be forwarded, will be prom NY execut- 

WILLIAM HARNED, 
61 John Street, New Vork 








ed by 
April 13. 
AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Y foal C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 
Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office. 
He can be co dion all questions relating to the Patent 
Laws and deci in the United Statesor Europe. He will 
procire rehearings on rejected applications for Patents, dis- 
cover aud point vut the novel features—if there be any— 
prepare new papers and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any novelty involved. Persons at a distance, cesi- 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid, 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their case, 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the in- 
forination that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant 
in person, relating to the novelty of their invention, and the 
requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
should it prove to be new—will be promptly forwarded to 
them by mail. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 

O¢F~ Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 

Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents; 

Hon. Julius Rockwell, Massachusetts; 

Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 

Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois ; 

Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut : 
And to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commissivn- 
er of Patents: 





Wasuincton, November 28, 1848. 
To all whom it may concern : 

During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Esq , 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor in this city, and 
has been in the daily pr tion of busi in the line of 
his profession at the Patent Office. 

T am well acquainted with Mr. Robbins personally, and be- 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom per- 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. | am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faithful to 
the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, very suc- 
cessful in the practice of his profession. 

Jan. 11. EDMUND BURKE. 














OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Wash- 

e ington, D. C.; prepares Specifications and Drawings, 

and solicits Letters Patent for new inventions, in this coun- 

try and Europe, and transacts with promptness, and for a 
moderate fee, all business belonging to his profession. — 

A comprehensive experience as a practical Mechanic ena- 
bles him readily to understand the nature of an invention 
from a rough drawing and description, which being sent to 
him by letter, the Inventor may be informed whether his in- 
vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obtain a patent 
without the expense and trouble of coming in person to 
Washington. 

A residence near the Patent Office, where he can atali 
times have access to Models, Drawings, Records, and other 
sources of information that do not exist elsewhere, enables 
him to furnish more full and reliable information, to draw up 
specifications that will more completely secure the rights of 
the inventor, and to transact business, in general, with great- 
er accuracy and dispatch than could possibly be done, were 
he less favorably located. ; 

Models can be sent with entire safety through the Express. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

Oct. 26.—*tjl 


GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 

HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, af Disease, is open to receive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of 8 e, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil'age of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very.cold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic,and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
Q. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention ee, to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department; ani all letters 
having reference to business, or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort and the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. e can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
cessful with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an early ay plication wil) 

securé the best opportunities for location as regards rooms. 
Tenms.—Five dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to scenpy reoms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 

bles, four towels, and old linen for ban: 8. 
JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 
Glevhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
NEW Anti-Slavery Work, entitled The Black Code 
A the District of Columbia, in force September Ist, 1845; 
Worthi Snethen, Counsellor at Law, Washington 
. Published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for eale at No. 61 John street, New York, by 
WILLIAM HARNED, Sent, tact. Price, 25 cents 
per copy, and-25 per cent. discount booksellers—invariably 











by 
Cit; 


cash. 
; The author of the work has nearly completed, 
for publication, the Black Code of each of the States in the 


Union. That of Maryland will next make its appearance. 
New York, Oct. 19, 1848. 


FARM FOR SALE. oe 
‘, a Farm, half a mile from, and comm an 
Picco! fer camer anne a heed 
ty, Ohio, con y 
heen i brick house, two frame barns, an of 
grafted fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water in wells and 8: a soft water in the 
kitchen. House and yard with trees. A healthy 
and begutifal country seat. JONAS D, CATTELL, 
Feb. 3.—tf Salem, Ohio. 
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GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1549 
G. RB. GRAHAM, J, RB. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOr, 
_ EDITORS. 

See January niimber of Graham’s M g the first 
number of the New Volume—is now ready for the mailg 

and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of t 
odical literature of the country have been crowned Tespect 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the } ew Vol. 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish. 
ed in the English language has presented such-an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone 2 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work, 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis. 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany oa 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They 
with our other old contributors, wil] continue to enric 
pages with their productions; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts { 
compete with Gratiam’s Magazine, in its literary characte, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest t. i 
ent in the country-will be enlisted, and no effort Bpared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary jer, 
odical of America, ‘s 


- 
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TERMS, 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs. » 
led by those of any other Establishment. 


For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the State 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one oe 3 
and mezzotint portraits, on proof sheets, of Gen. Taylor Ger 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. TI a 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlos 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ‘ . 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy rl 
price of a year's subscription to Graham’s M agazine. Or at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we Sin 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popul; 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebr: ted 
English artist. il eee 

For five dollars, two copies yearly, anda se e portr 
shore named, to each ser tt ve epee 

‘or ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of th aga- 
zine to the postmaster or other wt ido jiakter eae 

For twevty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each subscriber, and a copy uf the Magazine to the person 
forming the club. : Dee, 28 


neyuals 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
NDER the direction of Miss A.G. Snowand E J. Thomp- 
son, Summer street, corner of Schuylkill Sixth Steet 
opposite the Church, Philadelphia. : 
TERMS PER QUARTER. 

Junior Class.— Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geography 
History, Arithmetic, aud the Elements of Philosophy and 
Physiology-~from $5 to $7. 

Intermediate Class.— Continuation of the above, with 
French, Grammar, Composition, Botany, Natural History 
Latin, and Drawing—froin $8 to $12. ated 

Senior Class. — Continuation of Engtish an 
studies, Ancient and Modern History and Geography, My. 
thology, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Astronomy. Gn. 
ology and Chemistry, Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry, Eyj. 
dences of Christianity, Butler’s Analogy, with the standard 
Poetical Works—from $12 to $20. 


EXTRAS 
Piano Forte, $10 to $20 per quarter. 
Harp, $15 to $25 per quarter. 
oe $i0 =e 15 — quarter. 
ainting in Water Colors, $5 to $10 per quar 
Painting in Oil Colors, Tye sitar i 
The Italian, Spanish, and German Language 
quarter. j 
The higher branches of mathematics $10 per quarter 
Board and Tuition, $40t > $60 per quarter. 7 
Fuel for the season, $2. 


The school will reopen on the Ist of September. 
> weeks. 
upils will be charged only from the time tt ‘ c 
their grad ~ve-} 1€y commen 
Young ladies, not members of the school may receive in- 
struction in any of the above branches. ; 


REFERENCES, 

Rev. Dr. Ducachet; Kev. Kingston Goddard; Rey. N.S 
Harris; Matthew L. Bevan, Esy.; Hon. Johu Swift. mayor 
of Philadelphia; Professor Dunglison, of Jefferson College: 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary Lyon, 
Principal of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, South 
Hadley, Mass. r 
Philadelphia, August, 1848, 
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Aug. 24.—o 


FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 
DR.HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 
HE astonishing snecess which has attended the use of 

this invaluable medicine for epileptic fits, (or falling 
sickness,) spasms, cramps, convulsions, &c., renders it the 
most valuable medicine ever discovered. In fact, as a rene 
dy for the, above diseases, it stands unrivalled and alove 
There is no other reliable remedy. 


TEETHING, WORMS, 
or costiveness, will produce this disorder. In all such cages 
the Vegetable Extract is the only medicine* which ean ba 
relied on with any degree of safety. Mothers who have small 
children should remember this. 
MANY A CHILD, 

the past year, who has snffered with this complaint, and has 
been given over by physicians to die, has been restored by 
the use of but one bottle of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract 


From the Cincinnati Commerc al. 


REMARKABLE CURE. 

The following certificate was given to Messrs. Thomas & 
Miles, Dr. Hart’s agents for the sale of his Vegetable Kx- 
tract, for the cure of epileptic fits or falling sickness. We 
are induced to give it a place in our editorial columns, froin 
the fact that it is the only known medicine that will cure 
epilepsy, at the same time believing it to be one of the great- 
est discoveries in medical science. Physicians and men of 
science of all ages have been trying to diseover a remedy for 
this disease, but all has been in vain until the present dis 
covery of Dr. Hart; and we would now say to those afllicted 
with fits, despair no longer, for there is hope. 


CINCINNATI, August 26, 1818. 

GENTLEMEN: It is almost impossible for language to ex- 
press with what heartfelt satisfaction I address these few 
lines to you; for the purpose of informing you of the beneti- 
cial results that have been effected by the use of Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract. 

My son, aged twelve years, has been severely afflicted with 
epileptic fits, and with such severity that the opinion was, 
he could not be cured. 

In one of his paroxysms, he fell and broke his arm. I call- 
ed in Dr. Mulford, a very eminent physician, who re-set it. 
He informed me that my son’s nervous system was very 
much deranged, an that it would be impossible to cure him 
of epilepsy, as e jileptic fits were almost incurable, and em- 
ploying physicidhs in his case would be only throwing money 
away. . 

I called upon Dr. Pultee ; he informed me that the disease 
had assumed a chronic form, and it would take a long time 
to cure him, if he could be cured at ail. 

He became worse and worse, and I began to think there 
was no cure for him, until I saw the advertisement of Ir. 
Hart’s Vegetable Extract in one cf ovr city papers, with cer- 
tificates from persons who had been afilicted for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, and even furty years and restored to health 
by the use of the Extract. 

I called at your store, and, after conversing with Mr. 
Thomas, I came to the conclusion to purchase a three dollar 
package. It did littleorno good I th: ught I would try an- 
other, from the use of which [ perceived some little benefit. 

I then came to the conclusion to purchase a ten dollar box. 
I found that it was of so much service to him I was indnced 
to purchase the second And J am truly thankful that I did 
so, as by the use of the ten packages he has been restored to 
perfect health. 

Should any person feei desirous of seeing him, and ascer- 
taining ‘arther particulars, | should be pleased to gratity 
them by their calling on me at my residence, southwest cor- 
ner of Fourth and Park streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ISAAC N. PERKINS, 
Messrs. THomas & Mives, 169 Main street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, agents for Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 

for the cure of epi'eptic fits. 


A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 

The following letter was sent to Ir. Hart, from a father 
whose daughter, aged seven years, had from two to sixteen 
epileptic fits per oay. The original letter can be seen hy 
calling on Thomas & Miles, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Extract from Mr. Bettis’s Leiter. 
Bracken County, Ky., November 2, 1848. 

Dear Sir: My daughter was seven years of age on the 
26th of last October. In August last she was suddenly at 
tacked with spasms and convulsions. and from the first part 
of August until she commenced taking the Vegetable Kx 
tract, four weeks, she never missed having from two to 


SIXTEEN EPILEPTIC FITS 
perday. I employed three eminent physicians without her 
deriving any benefit whatever. Hearing of the cures per- 
formed by the use of the Vegetable Extract, I called upon 
Messrs. Seaton & Sharp, your agents for Maysville, and 


purchased 

ONE PACKAGE, 
described to them the situation of my child, who for seven 
weeks of time had lost her power of speech, but her reason 
was still good. I can say, sir, with indescribable joy, that 


one package 
CURED MY CHILD. 
She has not had a fit since the second day she commenced 
taking the medicine. Several of my neighbors, who were 
witness to the almort miraculous efficacy of your medieine, 
are willing to testify to the above. 
[ remain yours, respectfully, 
ARCHIBALD BETTIS. 
To Dr. S. Hart, New York. 


Extract of a Letter received from Messrs. Seaton § Sharp. 
Maysvi..e, November 22, 1843. 
GentTLemen: Your favor of the I8th is receive d, enclos- 
ing a letter from Mr. Bettis to Dr. Hart. ‘The statement in 
regard to the purchage, &c., is substantially correct, and we 
have no doubt but that the effect of the mediciue on his 
child was as deseribed by him. 
Yours, respectfully, 
SEATON & SHARP. 
Messrs. Toomas & Miss, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 

In reterence to the almost miraculous efficacy of this val- 
uablé medicine, we would refer the afflicted to the following 
testimony of Dr. J. Dart, one among the many eminent Phy- 
sicians of Cincinnati: 

Cincinnati, November 24, \845. 

GENTLEMEN: In justice to Dr. Hart, I feel it my duty 
to send ) ou the following, with pera ission to make use of it 
as you may deem advisable. . ; 

My child war severely afflicted with epileptic fits for near 
ly eight monfis. At times, he would have from twelve to 
fifteen fits in twenty-four hours. 

Almost every kind of medicines generally used by physi- 
cians, for this most distressing complaint, was tried without 
any beneficial results. " 

n May last, | came to the conclusion to try Dr. Hart's 
Vegetable Extract. I called at your store, and purchased 
one packege. 1 have the fleasure to inform you that the 


ONE PACKAGE CURED HIM, 
after all other medicines had failed. a 

My principal object in sending this communication is that 
those who are tiemselves or who hayechildren thus afflicted 
ma: be induced to give ita trial, as I feel assured it wil 
cure many cases of epilepsy, if taken and persevered iu ac 
cording to directions. 

Should apy person feel desirous of ascertaining further 
particulars in reference to my child’s case, I should be pleas: 
ed to have them call upon or addrers me, post paid, at my 
residence. I remain yours, truly, 

J. DART, M. D., 
Third street, hetween Stone and Wood, N.S 
To Messrs. THomas & Mives, 169 Main street, Cin 
cinnati, sgents for the salt of Dr. S. Mart’s Vegeta- 

ble Extract, for the cure of epilepsy. 

Prepared by S. HART, M. D., New York. 

Price: One package - - - - . - $3.00 

Four packages - - - . 3 10.00 
Eight packages- - au} Fins 20.00 

oxg~ It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportat' . 

and sent to any part of the United States, Mexico, and Wes 


Indies. 
THOMAS & MILES, 


No. 169 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents = she 
United States, to whom ajl communications mus 
dressed, post paid. es 
A. BS D. Sands, 100 Rapes size New York. 

Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 

Seth S. Hance 108 Baltimore street, Beltimore: tt ban 

L. Wilcox, jun Diamond and Market street ! ‘ng a 
sig ket stre' le. 

B&H Slot (arora oe & Kiflbourne, Columbus. 

A : : 4 ’ 

Henry Blakely & Co., St. Louis. 

Davia ext ba, New Orie Reed & Co., Chieago. 

David Cnighead, | Detianapolis. E. L. Hollidge, Buffalo. 

Charles Stott, Washington, D.C. 

H. D. Wade & Co., Rochester. ia ar ie 

And for sale by most of the principal Drnggists a 


: Yanada, and the West 
oe il the United Btater, Cant mrs eowly 
ndies. “ 














